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Education Is a National Responsibility 


Peres has a full enough pocketbook to finance any 
educational program it sets its mind to and its 
heart on, according to one of the nation’s leading econ- 
omists. Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of Minnesota, 
proved this point as a major witness testifying in favor 
of the National Education Association's federal legisla- 
tion to support school construction and teachers salaries. 

During hearings before both the Senate and House 
education subcommittees, Dr. Heller translated Amer- 
ica’s economic capacity into specific terms of fiscal 
responsibility. He pointed out that education is an in- 
vestment in human resources from which citizens expect 
to reap positive gains in the form of higher productivity, 
more rapid advancement in technology, a_ better- 
informed and better-implemented foreign policy, and a 
stronger military establishment and greater military 
potential. 

“Here,” he emphasized, “the benefits of education 
transcend all state and local lines... they involve our 
national economic strength, prestige, and security, even 
our national survival.” 

“For the federal government to assume part of the 
costs of public education to serve these ends is no act of 
largesse or charity to state and local governments,” Dr. 
Heller contended. “It is simply the best available 
method of discharging certain national obligations.” 

Dr. Heller pointed to the vastly superior taxing 
powers of the national government which, he said, is 
not haunted by the fear of interstate competition and 
interstate migration of upper-income individuals. 

According to Dr. Heller, those who contend that state 
and local governments are in a strong fiscal position to 
meet the rapidly expanding needs in the field of educa- 
tion are ignoring these hard facts: 

1. State and local governments have been under re- 
lentless pressures in the postwar period, pressures which 
have multiplied state-local spending and gross debt 
almost fourfold and state-local revenues approximately 
threefold from 1946 to 1958. 

State-local spending, taxes, and debt have risen 
relatively much faster than federal during this period in 
spite of Korea and the cold war. Federal expenditures 
and taxes roughly doubled, while federal debt rose only 
7 percent in the period ending 1958. 

3. Unabated upward pressure of spending during the 
recent recession, combined with flattening out or actual 
decreases of revenue, have put many state and local 
governments in severe financial straits. 

“The explosive postwar resurgence of state-local gov- 
ernment is primarily a response to the fourfold pressures 
of population, prosperity, public works backlogs, and 
price inflation,” the economist said. He gave this de- 
scription of the “Four P’s.” 


First, the sheer force of numbers—the growth of total 
population by 40 percent from 1946 to 1965 ( projected ) 
—has increased immensely the demand for local gov- 
ernment services. The * age groups are ex- 
panding much faster than the productive age groups, 
Dr. Heller pointed out. From 1946 to 1965, school-age 
population (ages five to 17) is rising by 78 percent, and 
the 65-and-over age group is rising by 63 percent. But 
the most productive group in between is rising by only 
21 percent. 

Second, prosperity generates more demands for new 


“expensive” 


and improved state-local services than revenues to pay 
for them. The average family’s disposable income ( after 
taxes) will rise from $5300 in 1956 to an estimated 
$7100 in 1975. 

Third, these pressures are further compounded by the 
huge backlog of needed public construction born of de- 
pression and war, combined with vast new demands 
arising from the “flight to the suburbs” and deterioration 
of the core of our metropolitan centers. Various esti- 
mates, Dr. Heller said, have placed average annual 
state-local public construction outlays in the second 
postwar decade at a level nearly double that of the first. 

Fourth, inflation has hit state-local government dis- 
proportionately hard. Such governments are heavy buy- 
ers in markets for services and products whose prices 
have risen especially fast, Dr. Heller said. 

Dr. Heller described the Murray-Metcalf bill as “an 
expression of the genius of our federalism in its ability 
to achieve national objectives in a tightly interde- 
pende nt economy through constructive cooperation 
among different levels of government.” Under this ap- 
proach, he said, the federal government does what it 
can do best—namely, mobilize financial 


through taxation; and state and local governments do 


resources 
what they can do best—namely, make grass-roots deci- 
sions and carry out functions under the direct control 
and close scrutiny of the local electorate. 

Finally, Dr. Heller told Congress that 
indeed one of our best bulwarks against inflation.” 

“A rapid growth in productivity is our best ultimate 
safeguard against rising prices,” Dr. Heller said, adding, 
“Our goal should be to satisfy the rising income claims 
of the participants in the productive process by sharing 
an expanding product rather than by pushing up prices 
and eroding the value of the dollar. 

“Here, education stands head and shoulders above 
competing programs. ...It develops not only the skills 
and understanding needed on the production line, but 
also the brain power needed to break through tech- 
nological barriers and reach new heights of human 
accomplishment. Given the creativity of educated 
minds, the returns on our educational investments are 
more than worth while—they may be infinite.” 


“education is 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Spencer Dress, inc. 


Our Wonderful World .. . The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia ... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.”’ 


WELBORN S. DIMMETT, 1419 Elgin Avenue, Forest Park 
superintendent of elementary schools in Forest Park 


WAYNE F. MAURER, 2307 East Jackson, Bloomingto 
n Champaign and Loda 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART 
SALES MANAGER 
SPENCER PRESS, INC 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Please send me a copy of ‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 








Language 
for Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 
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meets 
today’s 
language 


needs 


wt #. 


‘ 
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by Dawson 
Kollinger 
Miller 
Foley 
Connell 


This is a rich and comprehen- 
sive elementary program, with 
wide-ranging and significant 
learning situations. At 
strategically spaced intervals 
STANDARDS are presented to help 
pupils reach definite objectives. 
By means of systematic teaching 
— based on organization and 
methods that have proved 
highly successful in nation-wide 
tryout— LANGUAGE FoR DAILy 
Use achieves practical goals and 
makes sure that each pupil 
develops language power to 

his maximum ability. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


C. B. Mathers & Richard H. Hackett 


Illinois representatives 








Teachow Speak U 


Poor Johnny! 


Dear Editor: 

Newsweek may save some souls by 
preaching hell and damnation, but | get an 
ache when Ivurors Epucation uses the 
same stuff. 

Their Rorschach was showing in “Johnny 
Had Better Learn to Read” (February. 
1959). Here is the same tune, second verse, 
after analysis. 

It no longer matters whether 

he wants to 

or would like to 

or may learn when the spirit moves him. 
} 


Johnny now has no choice 


He had better learn to read 

and read well 

or the rest of us may lose our 

precious security 

Reading is the key to all knowledge 

as far as we know 

and of course we don’t know 

very much—yet 

Napoleon knew that, and he 

could have said 

“Show me a family of readers, 

and I'll show vou the people 

who aren't keeping touch.” 

We Americans don't want to 

lose touch 

But we don’t want to give up anything 
else, either 

So Johnny had better 

learn to read 

Be CAUSE 

we'll throw him to the 


if he ne glects his books 


vou can bet 
Russians, 


—Russevt. Durrin, director of special edu- 


cation, Danville Public Schools 


‘Disgrace to Pension System’ 
Dear Editor 


Although ] 


commend atory 


re udily acknowledge the 
features of the Illinois 


teachers pension law, I wish to draw at- 
tention to what 
’ 


serious detects the 


in my Opinion, is one of its 


more provision tor 
disability retirement 
I can cite teachers in Illinois 


retired on total disability pensions, who are 


cases of 


at present receiving niggardly sums of less 
than $50 a montl Although highly in- 
adequate at the time granted, it 
undoubtedly have purchased considerably 


would 


more than at present 
By allotting such 

abled 

imposing a bare subsistence on that small 
which, in 

ot leadership and 

asset to the 

persons are 


a paltry sum to dis- 
teachers we are pauperizing and 


segment of our society many 
is most capable 


\ ilu i rhe 


Cases 
would be a com- 
munity. Of necessity thes 
forced to use their 
means ef supplementing their meager pit- 
tance. However, one’s activities are quite 
limited when one is disabled. Don’t we as 


| active te achers and citizens have a moral 


ingenuity in devising 


obligation to advocate and support all 
phases of our pension law with the same 
enthusiasm with which we try to assure 
our own security? 

From a psychological standpoint it is 
quite understandable why progress is slow- 
est in areas such as the one dealing with 
disability: in general, we feel that dis- 
ability is something that happens to others. 
It is to most of us active teachers almost 
incomprehensible that we, too, might some 
day be incapacitated. 

Why have teachers not 
strongly to improve the situation? Active 
teachers have a full-time job keeping their 
more immediate problems before the legis- 
lators. Those already on disability pensions, 
being in the minority, find it difficult to 
heard. Doesn't repre- 
presuppose con- 


sought more 


make themselves 
sentative government 
sideration for the minorities? Therein lies 
the crux of the problem. 

This reprehensible situation is a disgrace 
to the system and the 
entire How can it be 


you! 


teachers 
state of 
corrected? The 
—Lotrs Eapes Gruirrin, junior-high English 


pension 
Illinois 
answer Is up to 


teac he r Fairbury 


Want More About AST? 
Dear Mrs. Richard 

I want to thank you for publishing the 
article on The Know-How of Student 
in the November issue of Iuut- 
helped many 


Teaching’ 
nots Epucation. It has 
teachers in Illinois to become acquainted 
with the Association of Student Teaching; 
I have letters asking for 
more information. A letter to Executive 
Secretary Al Moon, Iowa State 
College, Cedar Falls, will bring 
thon ab t any of the 

1 am glad that our state 


re eived many 
Teachers 
informa- 
materials 
journal Is re id 
by so many tea hers and 1s such i service 
to our 
Mary 5S 
Association of 
visor, Metcalf School 


University 


pre fession 

ARNOLD, chairman of publicity, 
Student Teachin super- 
Illinois State Normal 


Menard County Approves 
Dear Mrs 


Th unk you 


Ric h urd 


for the 


UCATION The 


marked copy of Iuu- 
youngsters liked 
Make Ele- 


] inuary 


NOIS Fi 
nselves in print 


Me iningful . 


seeing ther 
mentary Science 
1959 

We've had a visitation program in our 
room this month. Mothers have enjoyed the 
article, too. So it has helped in public 
relations 

We are very happy with your treatment 
of our litth project and proud of our smail 
Thank you for the time and effort 


part 
Williams we 


you spent with us. Tell Mz 
also like his pictures 
—Betrry CANTERBURY, 
Athens. 


fifth-grade teacher, 


Education 
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OUR COVER this month is a tribute to 
the many outstanding mathematics pro- Francine Richard, Editor 
grams in our schools, from kindergarten Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Associate 
through college, and to the many devoted L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick, Contributing Editors 
and inspired teachers who are truly pro- Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


viding “modern math for modern schools.” 

I think most of you will recognize the 

geometry problem in the top photo, taken FEATURED THIS MONTH 
by IEA Research Director L. R. Grimm for 
use in an IEA filmstrip. For a very pro- 
vocative article on what a good high- 324 Today's Students Need Modern Math, Howard F. Fehr 
school mathematics program should be, 

turn to page 324. This article is adapted 327. Arithmetic Skills Needed?. G. H. Miller 

from a speech presented during the 1958 : ‘ we 

annual convention of the National As- 328 Arithmetic Is More Than Drill, Henry Van Engen 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 331 A Mew Approsch to Glementery Meth 


- 

332 Public Relations Is a Two-W treet 

OUR SECOND PHOTO is of a very un- eae Rareters bs o Te Wey Sires 
usual, and new, mathematics program 333 Practical Botany, F. J. Lewis 


being conducted by the University of , 
Illinois in an experiment to determine how 334 ‘Of Course We Have Fun!,’ Genevieve R. MacDougo 
much mathematics grade-school children 336 Roodhouse Meets the Space Ace 

can learn. In the picture, a_ fifth-grade 
student at Champaign’s Westview School 
»onders a problem given him by UI Prof. 

David Page, director of the project. The 339 Girls PE Sh 
story is on page 331. The photo is by the 341 Morale Is a Number of 
University of Illinois 


4 
PRIMARY-GRADE arithmetic, too, REGULAR FEATURES 
should be more than just drill. It should 359 
teach youngsters to think about the struc- 
ture of the problem they are attempting to 361 
solve. Some interesting observations on 
elementary school arithmetic begin on 364 
page 328. The article is taken from a 363 
speech by Dr. Van Engen, given before the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics Dec. 30 in New York. Dr. Van 
Engen is co-author of the elementary text- 
book series, Seeing Through Arithmetic, 
and editor of The Mathematics Teacher. 
The picture of kindergarten children on our 
cover was taken by W. Stewart Williams, ame ational 
IEA field representative, for a filmstrip. RESS ee aeneey snc J am Sey. 8 
ca " Springfield, Ill. Publication office 
Entered as second-class matter Ser 


COLLEGE MATH rounds out the pic- AMERICA a Be Poa cK Fs Ss 
spe eo stage vVidec ' Se« 


ture. The bottom photo on our cover was 
taken by Southern Illinois University of a Netice of change of address should be d immediately with Iu 
East Edwards Street, Springfield, Ill. Both the old and the new add 


university class in analytical geometry. in which the person is enrolled, should be listed. Manuscripts and correspondence 
| , ‘ 
I f 


Prof. Amos Black, left, explains a problem addressed to the editor at 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield Dea 
calendar items is the first of the month preceding month 


to two students who were beginning an Advertising rates will be furnished on request 


Second Cover Education Is a National Responsibility 


338 Professional Responsibilities Are 


Be tc 


uld 
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Per miasion epri ‘ 


ar the 


integrated math course : — . ae 
Subscription price, $2 per year be per single « 
- to receive Itiinors Epucation. Micrefilm copies 
by subecribers from University Microfilms N 
OUR STUDY UNIT this month is on a comparable with ordinary library binding 


topic which has attracted much attention Officers: President, Katherine Stapp, teacher, Danville 
Albertson, principal, Whittier School, Oak Park, Audra May Per 


High Scho« Danville 


and discussion—teacher morale. It begins Field Schocl, Elmburet, and William A. Watters. principal. Hyde Park High 
hools put 


41 legislative chairman, Gerald R. Brown, superint t of Paris 
- man, L. Goebel Patton, superintendent of schools, West 

finance chairman Edith P Rosenst ic element 
treasurer, W. Stewart Williams, field assistant 


on page 


association 

FUTURE TEACHER WEEK has been 
proclaimed by Governor Stratton as April Sta@: Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary 

~ G director « ome _ € St 

PO through 25, culminating with the Toth imma rector’ of research: Wave. A. 

annual convention of the Student IEA public relations: Wendell C. Kennedy, assistant 


W. Stewart Williams and Helen K. Ryan, field a 


Ww 


assistant in Chicago 





W' have looked at our mathe- 
matical house and have found 


some serious trouble. It is in pretty 


bad shape. One corner of the house 
has sagged, the supporting beams 
are not in good shape, the roof leaks, 
and worst of all the termites have 
the What is 
even more serious we can not hire 


come into basement. 
enough servants to keep the house in 
order. 

What shall we do about it? There 
are shouts, “Build a new house.” In 
the meantime, however, we need a 
mathematical house in which to live. 
One thing is certain, if we maintain 
our senses, we shall not destroy our 
old house which has housed us so 
comfortably over the years until the 
new house has been built. In the 
meantime we can prop up the sag- 
ging corner with a new cement foun- 
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Todavy’s Students 


* 


Need 


Modern Math 


We must take a serious look at our present 


high-school mathematics program, keep 


what is of value, eliminate what is not, 


and add the necessary 


dation, we can strengthen our beams 
by a few well-placed plates, we can 
the little 


eliminate the leaks, we can extermi- 


tar root at very cost to 
nate the termites and creosote the 
foundation beams. 

Inside we can break through a 


wall or two and remodel so as to 
have one large living room with new 
wall decoration. When 
may find that not only do we like 
the better 


place to live than a new one, but that 


we do, we 


remodeled home as a 
it is far more serviceable and under- 


standable than a modern abstract 
monstrosity. 

The mathematics program in the 
secondary school for the second half 
of the 20th century shall not be a 
new program with only modern ab- 
stract theories. It will be a reforma- 


tion of our present program bolstered 


By HOWARD F. FEHR 


new content 


and points of view. 


4 Mothe 


by a modern point of view on the 


fundamental concepts of algebra, 
geometry, and analysis, and geared 
as preparation, not only to further 
study of mathematics, and not only 
to engineering and physics, but to 
all the needs and uses of our present 
and future society. 

As we look at our present high- 
school program we see much that is 
of value, that is fundamental to the 
continued study of mathematics and 
the that is 


as liberal or general education for 


sciences, and necessary 
every citizen of our culture. But we 
that 


mathematical 


also see material contributes 


little to 
and the use of which has been super- 


knowledge, 


seded by modern techniques. This 
material should be eliminated. 
We also see points of view or con- 


cepts that are of 17th- and 18th- 





century origin and no longer held 
by mathematicians of the 20th cen- 
tury. These points of view should be 
change -d. We also see gaps in the 
present program which can be filled 
by some unifying and strengthening 
ideas and content recently brought 
into mathematics study. These new 
mathematical concepts give 
clarity of understanding of high- 
school mathematics that it never pos- 
sessed before. We should introduce 
this new material into our program. 


a Way of Thinking 

see an emphasis on 
manipulation, on doing, on mathe- 
matics merely as a tool subject. But 
mathematics is a structure of knowl- 
edge, a way of thinking, a series of 
models for interpreting the 
in which we live in all of its manifes- 
tations. We should thus change our 
major emphasis from learning manip- 
ulation and mechanics, to a search 
for patterns, structures, and logical 


will 


Mathematics ' 


Lastly we 


world 


processes—but without a neglect of 
development of the necessary skills 
of operation. 

This job of reforming the high- 
school program is a technical and 
professional job for mathematicians, 
mathematical educators, and quali- 
fied high-school teachers of mathe- 
matics. It is not the job of principals 
or superintendents. So I shall not 
talk of the details of curriculum re- 
form, but tell as directly and non- 
technically as possible what the new 
program should be. What I say is in 
large the three 
years of long rigorous study by 14 


measure result of 


mathematicians, educators, and high- 
school teachers working as a Com- 
Mathematics 
the 


mission on under a 


grant from Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


The 


program should consist of an exten- 


seventh- and _ eighth-grade 


sion of arithmetic, of a large segment 
of intuitive geometry, and of an in- 
troduction to the ideas of algebra. 
The emphasis in arithmetic should 
be on its rationale and on increasing 
and maintaining the skills in compu- 
with much less stress on so- 
This 
program should be so designed that 
highly capable pupils can complete 
it in one to one and one-half years 


tation, 
called business applications. 


April 1959 


of study, and then go on immediately 
to the four- -year high-school program. 
The below-ave ‘rage and exceptionally 
slow children will pursue this pro- 
gram over a three-year period to the 
end of the ninth grade and even 
longer. 

The last four years of high-school 
study will be apportioned approxi- 
mately one half to algebra, one third 
to geometry, and one sixth to analy- 
sis and statistics. For the exceedingly 
capable students (a very small per- 
centage) this program can be cov- 
ered in three years, 
a fourth year of study in 
geometry and the calculus of true 
college quality —the successful com- 
pletion of which will give the stu- 
dents advanced standing in college 
mathematics courses. It should be 
pointed out strongly that a course in 
strictly as a 


permitting 
analytic 


calculus is regarded 
college mathematics and 
should not be taught in any high 
school except to the most able stu- 
dents, and only by a teacher quali- 


fied to mathematics. 


Specific Changes and Why 

The ninth- and 10th-year study of 
mathematics can well be labeled 
elementary mathematics; it will deal 
algebra and geom- 


program 


teach c ollege 


with elementary 
etry. The ninth-vear 
consist largely of the same 
matter as hitherto. The 
will be principally in the concepts, 


algebra will 
subject 
difference 
symbolism used, 


terminology, and 


and in the introduction of a large 
segment of work on inequalities. 
There will be a shift in emphasis 
from stress on mechanics to the un- 
use of the funda- 


The 


enhanced by 


derstanding and 


laws of algebra. study 


mental 
will be further intro- 


ducing deductive reasoning and 
proof, a procedure that should be 
taught in all courses of school mathe- 
matics and not in geometry courses 
only. Throughout the entire study the 
concepts and language of set theory 
will be used. The set concept is ele- 
related to ex- 


mentary and closely 


perience. variety and 
richness of problems that call for 
creative and thinking 
Above all it is the greatest unifying 


and generalizing concept to enter 


It permits a 


original 


the volume of mathematics study. 


The 10th-year program in 
vastly different from the 


present year-long study of deductive 


geom 
etry will be 
synthetic geometry. The usual one 
and one-half years devoted to plane 
and solid synthetic geometry will be 
than 


Solid geometry as 


reduced to considerably less 
one year of study. 
a half-year course in deductive meth- 
od must disappear entirely. Those 
essential aspects of solid geometry- 
namely lines and planes in space 
solid mensuration, and the study of 
the sphere—can be dey eloped on an 
intuitive or plausible basis along 
with the corresponding concepts in 
geometry the 


plane synthetic 


parallel lines 


sphere with the circle; 


with parallel planes; etc. There is no 


need for deductive solid geometry, 


nor does such a geometry as now 
presented in high-school classes and 
textbooks contribute much to mathe 
matical maturity. 

The study of 


geometry will begin with a conscious 


plane synthetic 
look at the previously learned intui 
tive geometry leading to a discussion 
of the axiomatic nature of mathemati- 
cal reasoning. The formal study can 
then begin with the postulation of 
the triangle congruence theorems 
as possible 


eight 


and proceed as rapidly 


through a chain of at most 
required theorems in deductive s« 
quence to the proof of the Pythago- 
One 


is sufficient to 


third of a vear 
this 


rean theorem. 


of study secure 


goal. 


Keep Algebra in Use 

With the 
tablished, it 
and 


Pythagorean theorem es 
possible to return to 
initiate the 


where the 


algebra study of 


analytic geometry funda 


mental ideas of distance, division of 


segment, slope, equation of a 


a line, 
line, and equation of a circle are 
Thus the 


equipped with a powerful new meth 


developed student is 
od of proving theorems and originals 
in geometry, one that keeps his first 
constant use 
dividends This 


third of 


course in algebra in 


makes it 


study will occup\ 


and pay 
another 


a vear of study. The rest of the veai 


to complete the study 


aspects ot plane and 


late I 


can be used 
of these 


re 
geometry 


solid 
necessary for stud) 


of mathematics 





The third year of study (grade 11) 
may be called intermediate mathe- 
matics. In it is presented a new view 
of the various number systems and 
then structure that leads to a semi- 
rigorous development of the algebra 
of the complex number. This algebra 
is merely an extension of the ele- 
mentary algebra to include expo- 
nents, logarithms, the theory of 
quadratics, and sequence and series. 
It is the essential part of what has 
been called intermediate or a second 
course in algebra. In addition there 
will be a unit on plane vectors, a 
topic of utmost importance to mod- 
ern physics. Vectors also give an ap- 
proach to the study of trigonometry 
of angles which will complete the 
third year of study. In all these three 
years of study, the use of graphs and 
coordinates will play a large unify- 
ing role. 

These three years of study form a 
liberal or general education in ele- 
mentary mathematics as well as 
preparation for later study in the 
physical, life, earth sciences. 
With the changed 
meaning and structure, they can be- 
come the instruments for interpreta- 
tion of the world around us as this 
interpretation is carried on in the 
second half of the 20th century. 


and 
emphasis on 


Analysis, Statistics in 12th Year 
Since solid geometry has been re- 
duced to a part of the study in the 
and the trigonometry 
of angles completed in the third 
year, the 12th year of study can be 
given over to analysis and statistics 
called 
vanced 


second year, 


advanced mathematics. Ad- 


algebra, traditionally a 
hodge-podge of unrelated 


topics, can be transformed into two 


many 


basic coherent courses—one a study 
of functions and relations, the other 
the study of arrangements, combina- 
tions, and probability and their ap- 
plication to inferential statistics. The 
introduction of statistical inference is 
based on its great importance in all 
life. Many 
problems of science, business, indus- 
try, and government involve making 
decisions on insufficient evidence. 
The question of “how reliable is the 
calls for an an- 


phases of present-day 


inference drawn?” 
swer in terms of probability and not 
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in terms of absolutely “yes” or “no.” 


How Much Mathematics? 

All students should 
mathematics outlined for 
and eighth grade, and they should 
study it until they have a command 
of use of it at an adult level—that is, 
sufficient for everyday use through- 
out their life. 

The three-years sequence, called 
elementary and intermediate mathe- 
studied by all 


the 
seventh 


study 


matics, should be 
students preparing to enter college. 
It is the minimum program to enable 
a college freshman to undertake a 
study of mathematics that is really 
collegi: ite. This is a minimum pro- 
gram in liberal or general education 
in mathematics to enable a person to 
interpret his culture as an educated 
person. It is a minimum program for 
future elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

For those college-bound students 


non-science 


who are interested in the subject, or 
desire pursue science, engineer- 
ing, or technology, the fourth-year 
program in elementary functions and 
probability must be required. It will 
give the added mathematical matu- 
rity that the students 


upon entering college to pursue with 


will enable 
success a rigorous course in differen- 
tial and integral calculus. For these 
students, this is the goal of the four- 
year program of mathematics study. 

For those in high school who are 
not capable or not planning to go to 
college, the present courses and text- 
stew of 
There is 


or syste- 


books are a re-hash and 


everything under the sun. 
no organization, structure, 
matic development of mathematics 
in any of the books or proposed 
curricula. It is my hypothesis that 


the mathematics for these students 
will and must be the same as the 
elementary portions of the curric- 
above. It is merely 


ulum outlined 


longer time, with more concrete 
illustrations, that is needed for the 
slow learner—not a different type of 
curriculum. 

An important consideration in any 
discussion of curricular revision in 
mathematics is the availability of 
teachers able and willing to offer 
instruction in the subject matter in- 
cluded in the curriculum and to give 


the spirit of 
mathematics. The recommendations 
of any group of mathematicians can 
be accepted, acted upon, and imple- 
mented only by the efforts of teach- 
ers of mathematics throughout the 
country. Only if teachers find these 
recommendations worthy of consid- 
having 


it in contemporary 


eration, accept them as 
validity, and undertake to implement 
them in their classroom teaching can 
the program of mathematics be 
changed from a paper formulation to 
a practical reality. 

Only a small percentage of teach- 
ers can possibly have had the up-to- 
date training required for the task. 
Other teachers will surely ask: 
“What is contemporary 
matics? Where can we learn it? How 


mathe- 


can we use it? 


Modern Content, Approach 
Experienced teachers know how 
to teach. It is merely the question of 
what to teach and the point of view 
to be adopted in teaching mathe- 
matics to make The 
teacher must therefore make himself 
informed in subject matter of a con- 
order that he 


it modern. 


temporary flavor in 
redirect his high-school teaching. To 
this end he should—by self-study, in- 
se rvice courses, or in university study 
—make himself master of the ele- 
mentary portions only of the follow- 
ing subjects. 

1. Modern analysis, including the 
current concepts of variable, func- 
sentences, 


tion, relation, 


propositions, and point-set theory 


mapping, 


including 


fields, 


2. Modern algebra, 


theory of sets, groups, rings, 


linear algebras, vectors. 
3. Modern geometry as a set of 
permissible transformations, projec- 
tive, affine, Euclidean, and non- 
Euclidean aspects of space. 

4. Symbolic logic and the axiomatic 
foundation of mathematics. 
including combina- 
torial both 
continuous variables. 

6. Mathematical statistics, 


ing statistical inference and tests of 


5. Probability, 


analysis of finite and 


stress- 


hypothesis. 
With this background a teacher is 


20th-century- 
high 


prepared to teach 
flavored mathematics in the 


school and teach it with zeal. 
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Arithmetic Skills Needed ? 


An Illinois study indicates that high-school 


MILLER 


By G. H. 


Western 


Ms statements have been made 
by personnel directors in vari- 
ous industries concerning the inade- 
quate arithmetic background of ap- 
plicants who enter industry after 
completing their high-school require- 
ments. The assumption made by 
these individuals is that these stu- 
dents should have a greater facility 
with arithmetic since they recently 
studied the subject either in high 
school or junior high school. 

Very few of these men have indi- 
cated the specific deficiencies which 
these students have. An analysis of 
the literature shows that very little 
research has been done either by 
industry or universities to reveal 
these difficulties. 

In some communities, criticism has 
been leveled at the school curricu- 
lum, and—whether justified or not— 
may have influenced the content of 
newspaper and magazine articles 
concerning the quality of the mathe- 
matical achievement of our students. 

Fortunately, in other places, there 
has been cooperation between 
schools and industry in attempting 
to answer the questions which were 
raised. This recent trend of coopera- 
tion may help to find a way to obtain 
greater proficiency in arithmetic for 
our high-school graduates. Once the 
deficiencies are found, it is hoped 
that the 
areas of weakness may help to re- 


additional instruction in 


duce these difficulties. 


Attempt to Discover Deficiencies 


the 
author in order to locate specific 
of a 


A study was initiated by 


arithmetic deficiencies select 
group of high-school graduates who 
entered industry. The author made 
arrangements with the Illinois State 
Employment Service to analyze the 
data on the IBM answer sheets of 
their nationally standardized test 
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graduates going into industry 


have certain computational deficiencies. 


battery, the GATB (General Apti- 
tude Test Battery). This battery of 
12 tests was given in a number of 
Illinois counties to high-school sen- 
iors who planned to go into industry. 
The students were assumed to be a 
representative sample. Only 
from the two of the 12 tests which 
contained arithmetic (Part 2 
Part 6) were used in this study. Part 
2 has 50 items on arithmetical com- 


putation, and Part 6 has 25 


data 


and 


items 


involving statement problems _ in 
arithmetic. 
of the deficiencies of this 


It did not provide suffi- 


Some 
test were: 1 
cient time for all students to attempt 
many of the more difficult items in 
it lacked 


a good sampling of items containing 


the computation section; 2) 


operations with fractions and deci- 
mals (only four items). However, 
despite these limitations, the GATB 
was the best test available. 

The results of the first 2000 tests 
were analyzed. An item count was 
made to determine the percentage 
of pupils who answered each item 
correctly, incorrectly, or not at all. 
For example, problem 19 in the com- 
was reported as 


putation section 


follows: correct response, 82 per- 
cent; incorrect response, 6 percent; 
omitted, 2 percent. 

In addition, arrangements were 
made with C. T. Buswell of the Uni- 
versity of California to compare the 
GATB findings with a test which he 
used in an experiment on British and 
American children. Since the group 
which he tested was similar in size 
to the present study, interesting com- 
parisons could be made. The test 


Buswell 


groups of 


which used was given to 


two students (approxi- 
mately 3000 in each group) between 
the ages of 11 and 12. Despite the 
fact that differences existed between 


the items of the test and the age 


the two definite 
trends were observable 
Analysis of the data of the study 


revealed the following findings: 


levels of YTOUDS 
grou] 


A. The computation section of 
GATB. 

l. More than 95 pe recent of the students 
were capable of doing very simple pro 
multiplic i- 


addition, subtraction 


div sion 


esses In 


tion, and which did not involv 


carrying or borrowing 1.¢ 


two-digit 


ope rations 


with two numbers in addition 

subtraction, and multiplication 

2. More than 50 percent of the students 
able 

processes which involved simple 

iddition and subtraction 


digits 


were to do problems in the basic 


urrving 
or borrowing—i.« 


with three to five 


contained 


than twice th 


3. Problems which carrying 
DI borrowing showed more 
number of mistakes. The 


ber of times in which borrowing o1 urs 


greater the num 
ing took place in a single problem, the 
higher the number of mistakes whicl 
mace 

4. One third of 
unable 


which 


were 


those 


were to compute 
involved t 
| 


a six-digit dividen 


Probl ms 


students 


with zeros 
difficulty 


subtraction where 


extra 
especially true in 


rowing occur»re d 


B. Written problems of GATB. 


1. More than 90 percent of the stude: 
work 


volving one 


could rudimentary prob 


step putation 

basic processes of addition subtraction 
2. More than 410 percent t the st 

were unable to work problk | 

measu4©re 


nate numbers 


volved the operations 

and division 
3 One 

to compute simple | 


first and second cases of pet 


third of these 


ub ible 


C. Comparison with the Buswell 
study. 
l As judged bv the 
of the students in the 
the four comparable 
checked the students 
approximately the san 
items 
On the eig 


M“ hic h 


tion 


lems were ompared 
students averaged from 20 
better on their 


students in the 


SC hool 


scores than 


perce nt 
Buswe ll 


American 


i\ 





arithmetic is more than drill 


It is the study of structure, and should teach the ability to abstract and 


to generalize. It should lead smoothly into the study of advanced mathematics. 


By HENRY VAN ENGEN 
Professor of Mathematics and Education 
University of Wisconsin 


WW are now reaping the harvest 
resulting from the complete 
lack of interest of the mathematical 
world in the program of the elemen- 
tary schools. Mathematicians have 
suddenly ‘that while 
mathematics has moved ahead, the 
mathematics of the elementary 
schools can only be described as hav- 
ing moved back. The fact is that 
arithmetic has not kept pace with 


discovered 


mathematics. 

In the last quarter of a century, 
mathematicians have come to con- 
ceive of mathematics as the study 
of structures, particularly in algebra. 


mathematician uses 


Structure as a 
this word can be described as the 
search for patterns: patterns which 
can be used to arrive at solutions to 
problems which pervade the social 
sciences, physical sciences, biologi- 
cal sciences, our military problems— 
in fact, all the problems in every 
area. 

If a mathematician is called in on 
a problem, he will ask himself, “Does 
this problem fit any ot the patterns I 
know about?” If it does, he imme- 
diately sets about to apply the pat- 
tern to arrive at a solution. If the 
problem does not fit any previously 
known pattern, it becomes a chal- 
lenge to devise such a pattern. This 
approach solves whole classes or 
groups of problems simultaneously. 
It is a powerful method which rests 
on abstractions and generalizations 
of a high order. It is this ability to 
see patterns in similar and yet seem- 
situations that the 


ingly diverse 


schools have failed to nurture. 


Fragmentized Arithmetic 

What happened to 
while mathematics was being devel- 
oped as the study of patterns? In the 
20s and 30s, the period during which 
blossoming, 


arithmetic 


modern algebra was 
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arithmetic was being psychologized 
into myriads of little items. It was 
fragmentized to such extent that one 
research study of this period points 
out that to teach the addition of 
proper fractions some 80 different 
facts must be taught. The instruc- 
tional theory based en this concept 
of learning was easy to comprehend 
although difficult to put in practice. 
To teach addition of fractions, it was 
sufficient to drill the child on each of 
the 80 facts. As a basis for teaching 
mathematics this concept of teach- 
ing is as revolting as it is simple. 
Now, the arithmetic programs in 
still 
use of this over-simplified concept 


our schools make considerable 
of the learning process. One need 
only cite the 40-odd times we teach 
“just a little bit new” about the proc- 
ess of division. 

The last quarter century in arith- 
metic also produced another move- 
ment which is definitely unsound 
mathematically and psychologically. 
The “social-utility” movement added 
to the confusion created by the trag- 
mentization of arithmetic. It was, 
widely accepted by many 
elementary The 
utility aspect of arithmetic instruc- 
From 


and is. 
teachers. social- 


tion has many proponents. 
their writings we can glean the fol- 
that 
which is useful should be taught in 
the elementary school; 2) the 
to make arithmetic interesting is to 
make it teach the 


meaning of arithmetic through the 


lowing: 1) only arithmetic 


way 


useful; and 3) 
social uses of the subject. 

For the this 
philosophical position is definitely 
unacceptable. It is unacceptable be- 


schools of today 


cause we do not have a crystal ball 
which tells us what is useful. What 
children like 
mathematics because it is mathemat- 


is more important, 
ics and not because in later years it 
may turn out to be a very useful tool 
for them. The real crux of the situa- 


tion rests far from the point at which 
the social-utility people have their 
eyes focused. Up to the point to 
which a child can understand the 
basic principles of mathematics, he 
will have no difficulty making ap- 
plications of mathematics to daily 
life. Children encounter trouble with 
the applications when they do not 
understand mathematics, or when 
they are taught a nonmathematical- 
arithmetic, if I may use a term which 
carries within itself a basic contra- 
diction. 

These movements have resulted in 
an arithmetic program which has not 
led smoothly into the study of ad- 
vanced mathematics. In spirit our 
present program is a complete 
stranger to mathematics; in content, 
it lacks modernity; in its exclusive 
attention to computational aspects of 
the subject, arithmetic, as practiced 
in the schools, is not mathematics. 


Let us examine some needed 
changes in the content of the arith- 


metic program. 


Numbers Have Many Names 


Arithmetic gets a poor start in the 
first grade by failing to recognize 
that different 
names, and that it is important to 


study the patterns of these names 


numbers have many 


and the sense conveyed by a name. 

If two apples are on a plate and 
we put three more apples on the 
plate the number of apples on the 
plate may be symbolized by “2+3"; 
“2+3” carries the sense of the event, 
and it is a name of the number which 
is the answer. On the other hand, the 
symbol “3+2” is another name for 
the same number, but its sense is 
different that of “2+3.” But 
these names are not standard names 
for the 
tion: the standard name is “5.” 

The child should recognize that 


<9 . 
3+2” is a 


trom 


number under considera- 


correct answer to the 


problem described by the statement, 
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“put two apples with the three ap- 
ples on the plate,” and that in this 
instance he should not use the sym- 
bol “2+38” because the sense of this 
symbol more closely fits the prob- 
lem described by the statement, “put 
three apples with two apples.” 
other words, we teach the child to 
note the structure of the physical 
situation and to choose an appro- 
priate symbol describing events. He 
then selects a standard name for the 
symbol. 

Note that our instructional proce- 
dures are such that we distinguish 
between the name of a number and 
the number itself. Of course, the 
child is not burdened with this dis- 
tinction even though he should learn 
that numbers have many names. 

We are on the threshold of an 
important mathematical idea, name- 
ly that of commutativity. 

This illustration puts the so-called 
basic facts and 
all arithmetic 


(or combinations ) 
computation into 
proper perspective. Computation in 
arithmetic is merely 
ing device. We accept as answers 
such symbols as 14+49, 32x 156, 
%x8, and 8+2 provided the senses 
of the symbols are maintained, but 
we always urge the child to find a 


( This 


point of view immediately necessi- 


a name-chang- 


standard name for his answer. 


tates discarding a very common but 
fallacious idea in arithmetic exem- 
plified by the dictum, taught in high 
that %x8 is the 

one means by 


circles, same as 
8+2. If this that 
8-=-2 and %~x8 can be used as names 
for the then there is 
little to quarrel about except that the 
observation is not very profound. 
After all there are millions of names 
for this number. Here are a few: 
2+2, 5—1, 2x2, 16—15-+3, etc., ad 
infinitum. On the other hand, if one 
means that the senses of the symbols 
%x8 and 8+2 are the same, then 
the statement is utterly erroneous 
and as such supplies a confused 


same number, 


foundation for instruction. ) 


Number Pairs 


Schools have not exploited the use 


of number pairs as they occur in 


common everyday and 
in many instances where they have 


been exploite -d the various uses have 


e xpe riences, 


not been clearly distinguished to en- 
able the child to grasp their sig- 
nificance. 

Suppose we have a pile of apples 
which are to be divided so that for 
every two apples I get you will get 
three apples. This is a simple use of 
a pair of numbers, expressed by a 
symbol often called a ratio. Even 
though the ratio has the appearance 
of a common fraction numeral, it is 
not a common fraction numeral. This 
use of number pairs is not difficult 
for even the kindergarten-primary 
grades, and it leads to some very 
important mathematical ideas. The 
child soon sees that this pile of ap- 
ples could have been divided be- 
tween the two of us more expedi- 
tiously by my taking four apples for 
every six apples you take, or six for 
every nine, and so on. In other words, 
he learns that there are many, 
ratios that express the essential idea 
of the problem. Here again we are 
dealing with the many names for a 
mathematical entity. Instructional 
procedures should be so orientated 


many 


that the names are collected into a 
set. Furthermore, the child learns a 
test for determining the family to 
which a given ratio belongs. 

In this problem we are dealing 
with what a mathematician calls an 
equivalence However, the 
“equivalence class” and “set” 


class 
names 
r “family” are not important. What 


is important is that the child learns 
to use pairs of numerals as ratios 
in an intelligent way and in such a 
way that the road is open to more 
powerful uses of the fundamental 
mathematical ideas in later years. 


Numeration and Number Systems 


Closely associated with some of 
the ideas presented so far is the dis- 
tinction between a numeration sys- 
tem and a number In the 


world of the elementary teacher, the 


system. 


“number system” is used in the 


sense and many 


term 
“numeration syste m” 
of the ideas of a number system are 
rather thoroughly neglected. In fact, 
systems are quite 


even numeration 


thoroughly neglec ‘ted in element: ary 


instruction. 

In mathematics, we are faced with 
the problem of providing names for 
Unless some syste- 


the task of 


many numbers. 


matic way is devised 
remembering the names would be 
beyond human ability. This system 
numbers is a numera- 
tion One 


and children should be 


for naming 
remember, 
taught, that 


numeration systems 


system. must 


there are 
Some teachers do yeoman work with 


many 


numeration systems 
On the 
mathematician thinks of number sys- 


other hand, when the 
tems he thinks of certain operations 
as possessing such properties as as- 


sociativity, commutativity, and dis- 


as 
OM, 
> 


—Photo from 

NEA filmstrip 
“Crowded Out.’ 
By James R. 
Dunlop, Inc., 
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tributivity. It is these properties of 
the operations that are inadequately 
treated in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. True, the elementary 
schools do call the child’s attention 
to such facts as 3x 2=2x3 but little 
or nothing is done with these ideas 
beyond learning the facts of arith- 
metic. Such a fundamental idea as 
the distributive law is completely 
ignored. There are, of course, rea- 
sons for this state of affairs—but are 
they sufficient reasons? 


Problem Solving 

In the area of so-called problem 
solving, the schools have not been 
successful in devising a sensible ap- 
proach. In spite of all the proposals 
and the research, it is probably not 
too far amiss to summarize the re- 
sults of present-day research by the 
single statement: the best way to 
teach children how to solve prob- 
lems is to give them lots of problems 
to solve. Certainly a fresh approach 
to problem solving is needed. 

There is some reason to believe 


that the failure to achieve any de- 


gree of success on the part of the 


various proposals for improving 
problem-solving ability is that the 
attention of the child was directed at 
the wrong element in the problem, 
namely its Arithmetic has 
been so “answer minded” that teach- 
ers have forgotten that “first things 
must first.” This 
mindedness” is in keeping with the 
mistaken idea of what arithmetic is 
computation. 
Some 25 years ago, the idea 
rather widely held that one should 
not attempt problem solving until 
all the basic facts had been memor- 
ized. While this attitude is not held 
today, we are still not far from it. 


answer. 


come “answer- 


all about: namely, 


was 


We have already hinted at a more 
sensible and mathematically sound 
approach to problem solving. We 
said that “3+2” and “2+3” were 
different names for the same num- 
ber, but that these symbols have 
different senses. Let us follow this 
thought a little further. 

Consider these two problems: 

1. Mary has six apples. Her 
mother gave her five more apples. 
How many apples does Mary now 
have? 
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2. Mary 
mother gave her five more apples. 
Mary now has I! apples. How many 
apples did Mary have? 

There can be no doubt that the 
symbol “6+5” is an appropriate sym- 
bol to transmit the sense of the sit- 
uation in the first problem. But it is 
) change its name, 
and we indicate this by writing 
6+5=N, where the N says to the 
child, “Find another name for 6+5 
and use it to replace N.” 


has some apples. Her 


customary to 


However, in the second case the 
situation is entirely different. A little 
thought will convince you that 11—5 
is not a good symbol for commu- 
nicating the sense of this problem. 
The sense of this problem is not that 
of “giving away” five apples. As we 
look at the two problems we begin 
to feel that whatever symbols are 
used for these problems, the sym- 
bols should possess some similarity 
because the two problems are sim- 
ilarly structured as to physical events. 
After examining the problem, one 
feels that the symbol N+5 preserves 
the sense of the second problem and 
that, when a replacement is made 
for N, the 
another symbol for 11. So we. write: 
“N+5=11," and after the replace- 
ment, “6+5=11.” 

This approach teaches children to 
look for the sense of a problem and 
to select symbols which express this 


new symbol must be 


sense. In other words, we want the 
child to grasp the structure of the 
problem before he looks for the an- 
swer. The answer is obtained by 
finding the proper replacement for 
the place-holder symbol in the equa- 
tion. 

Certainly the 
between good problem-solvers and 


basic differences 
poor problem-solvers must reside in 
differences in ability to recognize 
the element which we have called 
structure. The good problem-solver 
knows “what's going on” in the prob- 
lem even though he may not have 
been taught appropriate means for 
expressing this “goings on.” An an- 
swer-minded orientation in arithme- 
tic has prevented us from giving the 
child a means for arriving at deci- 
sions as to how to get the answer. 
Experience has shown that no reli- 
ance on words and cues will ever 


help the child make these decisions. 

The method of problem solving 
we have tried to illustrate here is a 
mathematician’s approach to prob- 
lems in miniature. One first searches 
for the fundamental structure of a 
problem situation; then he finds the 
appropriate symbols to express this 
structure. Once the problem has 
been structured, a knowledge of pre- 
vious problems and problem-solving 
techniques can be applied. Certain- 
ly, no cue method or mere admoni- 
tions to think holds the mathematical 
power that the search for the struc- 
ture of the physical situation can 
command. The failure of the older 
methods over the past vears should 
be reason enough to banish them 
from the classroom and search for 


methods with more mathematical 


power. 


Patterns vs. Drill 

The study of mathematics is a 
constant search for patterns, involv- 
ing the ability to abstract and to 
generalize. This fact should cause all 
teachers to look carefully at their 
fact, with 


the change in content of the cur- 


classroom activities. In 
riculum there must come an entirely 
different concept of instruction. No 
mathe- 
little 
how to 


ever be a 
Drill 


children 


drillmaster will 


teacher. can do 
more than 
change the names of numbers. While 
this must be attained, it is not the 
end but only a means to an end. 
Once teachers sense this, there will 


matics 
teach 


be a profound improvement in both 
content and method of instruction. 
Our arithmetic is predominantly 
paced to the abilities of the average 
or below-average child—a result of 
pressure to teach arithmetic to the 
children of all the people. Most 
certainly we must teach arithmetic 
to the children of all the people, yet 
we can not forget that we are obli- 
gated also to teach mathematics to 
the child of ability. There is no rea- 
son why the rapid learner should get 
caught in our lock-step curriculum 
except for inertia and a philosophy 
of education which declares that not 
to teach all children the same mathe- 
matics would be undemocratic. 
Some elementary schools are now 


experimenting with the rapid ad- 
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vancement of the academically tal- 
ented child. This is a hopeful sign. 
There is no reason why talented 
children should not complete most 
of what is now considered to be 
seventh- or eighth-grade work in the 
first six years of school. Many well- 
patterns of thought 
about elementary will 
have to be overcome before this can 


established 
education 


be done on a systematic basis, but it 
must come. 

This will that 
elementary arithmetic will need to 
know more Teachers 
of today may know computation but 
don’t know mathematics. Cer- 


mean teachers of 


mathematics. 


they 
tainly, the improvement of the course 
content of arithmetic is in great part 
dependent on the increase in knowl- 
edge of mathematics on the part of 
the teacher. 

We have 
arithmetic can be revitalized by ini- 


tried to indicate how 
tiating a program which introduces 
some basic mathematical ideas into 


How- 


not re- 


the elementary curriculum. 


new ideas alone will 
vitalize the We 


discard erroneous ideas about pupil 


placement ot 


ever, 
program. must 
promotions, grade 
topics, and even erroneous mathe- 
matical ideas. Furthermore, basic 
philosophical and psychological po- 
sitions must be modified. 


We must have good mathematics 


in the elementary school to enable 
the child to apply this mathematics 
in daily life; the applications will 
not teach We 
learn how to cope with wide differ- 


mathematics. must 
ences of ability and we must learn 
how to teach lots of mathematics to 
the child with ability. 

And above all we must get teach- 
that arith- 
drill and 
abstractions, 


ers to discard the idea 
metic can be taught by 
drill The 
eralizations, the sense of 
can not be drilled into a child. For 


alone. gen- 


structure, 


this we need a fundamental change 
in our concept of what constitutes 
mathematics teaching. It took years 
of indoctrination to establish present 
educational positions on arithmetic; 
it will take years of constant effort 
to reorientate the program and the 
teachers to a position which carries 
mathematical power. 
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FOURTH-GRADER Jerry Lyman, a pupil at Urbana’s Leal School, tells Ul Prof. David A. Page whether 
Professor Page is conducting an experiment 


statements on the board are true or false 


year, to determine how much mathematics elementary school pupils can 


A New Approach to Elementary Math 


Grade school pupils are being guided to 
discover mathematics principles for them- 
selves in a new arithmetic project at the 
University of Illinois which will be carried 
on for a five-year period under sponsorship 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Grants totaling well over half a million 
dollars will be used in connection with this 


and to continue the University’s 


project 
high-school mathematics 
its eighth year The 
will receive $307,400 and the 


$282,600 The 


project, now 

arithmetic project 
high-school 
project University 


members who are directing the projec 


say the ultimate goal 
mathematics to pupils 


is to reveal the 
cination” of 
don't discover it through present teachin 
methads. The key to better teaching 

is to let the youngsters discov 
the principles of ithematics for ther 
Rote is displaced by learning 
experimentation, and 
methods of 
Experimental grad 
being 


believe 


selves 
pupils work out fo 


themselves solving problems 


classes 


on to deter 


school 
arithmetic are carried 


what 


mathematics can be learned 


children Intorma- 


used to formulate 


mine 
or discovered—by thes« 
tion thus gained will be 
a new grade school mathematics program 
including geometry, algebra, and 
topics new to the elementary school. The 
new materials will be adaptable for us 
in whole or in 
able 
intensive on-the-job self-training 
Director of the 
Prof. David Pag« 
are now being conducted in the fifth grade 
Westview School fourth 
grade, Leal School and with 
younger children in a private school 


Philadelphia, Pa. Eventually the 


will involve all eight grades. 


part by any reasonably 


teacher following summer study ot 


arithmetic project is 
Experimental classes 


Champaign 
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Public Relations 
Is a Two-Way Street 


Persons attending the 11th school PR conference at ISNU 


learned that it is also cooperation, compromise, and everyone's job. 


ipower editors, and representa- 
tives of radio and television sat 
down together for the 11th time to 
discuss a mutual concern, as they at- 
tended the annual School Public Re- 
lations Conference sponsored by the 
Illinois Education Association and 
Illinois State Normal University on 
Mar. 14. 

The auditorium of ISNU’s Metcalf 
School was ringed with standees as 
a record crowd heard the opening 
panel discuss ways of improving 
school public relations. The panel 
was introduced by IEA Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Hjalmar Nelson, associate editor 
of the Rockford Morning Star, told 
the educators, “Don’t hold out on 
the news—whether it is good or bad 
news from your viewpoint; tell your 
newspaperman the whole story. He 
will find it out anyway. And don't 
try to tell him what to print or how.” 
Mr. Nelson said the public will soon 
forget unfavorable school news, but 
the public’s attitude toward the 
schools will remain favorable if “it 
gets all the news.” 

The Rockford newspaperman said 
that as soon as the paper questions, 
editorially, a school issue, educators 
feel that the paper is unfriendly 
toward them and toward the schools. 
Mr. Nelson pointed out that in such 
a situation, the Rockford paper con- 
tinues to use its usual more-than- 
average coverage of school news, un- 
colored by editorial issues. 

He defended the Morning Star's 
editorial policy by saying that “edu- 
cation has grown so big, so expen- 
sive, and so powerful” that news- 
papers must treat it with the same 
scrutiny they give other large users 
of tax money. He said a newspaper 
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feels an obligation to its readers, who 
are the taxpayers. 

Mrs. Nelson, who is Sunday editor 
of the Morning Star, said the paper 
tries “to project a true picture of 
education in our circulation area.” 

A different approach is needed 
when radio or television is used to 
further school public relations, said 
Robert Holben, assistant 
manager of WITVH-TV in Peoria. 
Mr. Holben pointed out that the 
mass audience looks to newspapers 


station 


for information but looks to radio or 
television primarily for entertain- 
ment. An educational program, in 
order to capture the attention of the 
mass audience, he said, must be en- 
tertaining—but not necessarily funny. 

Mr. Holden said that 
TV can play a big part in commu- 


radio and 
nitywide campaigns and that type 
of issue—but not by talk alone. The 
program must motivate listeners to 
do something, to change points of 
view, etc. He sugeested that educa- 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER 
Robert McKay, 
governmental 


center, 
relations 
Cali- 


fornia Teachers Associ- 


executive of the 


ation, gives some public 
relations tips to IEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving 
Pearson, right, as ISNU 
Pres. R. G. Bone listens. 


tional systems which afford it 
should have a trained staff person to 
work with TV and radio stations in 


can 


organizing programs. 

“Running a school without a good 
public relations like 
winking at a girl in the dark,” the 
audience was told by Goebel Patton, 
superintendent of West Frankfort 
the IEA 
committee on public relations. “The 
schools know what they're doing, but 
the persons they are most trying to 
interest do not.” Furthermore, Mr. 
Patton said, public relations is not 


just a job for a committee or for ex- 


program is 


schools and chairman of 


perts—it is a job for every teacher, 
every administrator, every school 
employee. “Each must accept his 
responsibility and the public rela- 
tions program will depend upon how 
well each one does,” he added. 
Good public relations depends up- 
on understanding, Mr. Patton said, 
and as we understand one another 
and other organizations, we grow 
less suspicious and less fearful. “A 
good public relations program draws 
us closer together,” he concluded. 
At the luncheon, ISNU Pres. Rob- 
ert Bone remarked that the groups 
present at the conference were the 
two groups most interested in edu- 
cation, and that it was fitting that 
they meet together annually to con- 
sider a mutual problem. He said, 
“We are not going to get very far 
unless we sit down together and dis- 
think and then compro- 


cuss and 


(Continued on page 346 
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Working in the greenhouse, raising their own plants, 
students at Lyons Township Junior College learn 


Mo college botany texts begin 

with the study of roots, then 
stems and leaves, with flowers and 
fruits last. Prepared slides are used 
to study the internal structure. What 
living material the instructor can 
obtain may be used in the laboratory 
work. 

After teaching this type of course 
for several years, I wanted to have 
each student grow as much material 
to be used as was possible. The stu- 
dent then could watch the seed 
germinate; the root grow downward; 
the stem break up out of the ground; 
the leaves unfold; and finally the 
flower and fruit develop. 

In the suburban area where this 
junior college is located, most of our 
students live at home. One college 
laboratory science course might be 
the only one they will take. If these 
students could grow plants and learn 
about their care, they would have 
valuable practical information. They 
would also have a basic course for 
advanced work in the university if 
they wished to continue the study of 
botany. It seemed possible to com- 
bine such a course with the ‘labora- 
tory work if the facilities 
enlarged and were accessible to the 
laboratory. 


were 


Credits Will Transfer 

There were many problems to be 
overcome. The first problem was 
getting such a course accredited with 
the universities to which most of our 
students transfer at the end of two 
years. After careful checking with 
several of these schools we were 
assured that a student would be 
given eight semester hours of credit 
at the completion of the one-year 
course. 

Until this time our botany depart- 
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ment had only a small greenhouse 
with a concrete floor, adjoining the 
classroom laboratory. It was too 
small to do what we had in mind, 
and the temperature and humidity 
were difficult to control. A new 
greenhouse was built on the ground 
level, connected by steps to the old 
greenhouse. It was divided with a 
glass partition, so that now with the 
old greenhouse three different tem- 
perature and humidity rooms could 
be maintained. The problem of class 
size was solved by limiting the class 
to 24 students. 

The number of flats, pots, soil, and 
sand storage required for each mem- 
ber of the class had to be deter- 
mined. The representative seed types 
and the time of their germination 
had to be ascertained. What stock 
of plants could be kept for vegeta- 
tive propagation also had to be 
determined. Experimentation with 
several types of seeds and kinds of 
plants helped determine the best 
ones for the students to use. 

The course now begins with a 
study of the development of soils— 
with examination of 
soils and measurement of soil par- 


microscopic 


ticles, the care and use of soils, and 
the use plants make of soil water and 
soil air. 

Then, in separate flats, the student 


prepares the soil mixtures for plant- - 


ing of corn, beans, and pea seeds. 
Each student is responsible for 
watering and caring for his plants. 
Accurate growth records must be 
kept. Each school day, after 24 
hours have elapsed, the student takes 
up one seed of each type to note the 
external changes. This continues for 
a 10-day period. At the same time all 
conditions necessary for germina- 
tion, the mitotic process, and de- 


Practical Botany 


velopment of the internal tissues of 
a root are detail. One 
specific requirement is that each stu- 
dent have at least one plant of each 
type to care for through flowering 
and seed formation. 

Next is the study of buds, then 
dicotyledonous stems, and mono- 
cotyledonous stems. In the study of 


noted in 


underground stems, each student is 
given several different bulbs—which 
he plants in pots and places in a cool, 
dark room for rooting and early stem 
growth. The plants are then brought 
out into the cool room of the green- 


house to flower. 


Learn About Lumber, Grafting 


Other modified stems are studied. 
Trees are studied for their lumber 
types and the ways to saw them. This 
is followed by an analysis of the 
methods of grafting and pruning of 
plants. 

Greenhouse plants as well as leaf 
specimens from herbarium sheets 
provide material for the study of 
types of leaves. The internal struc- 
ture of a leaf is examined with the 
Through the 
specimens and lectures the student 
and func- 


microscope. use of 


learns the modifications 
tions of leaves. 

By this time some of the plants 
which the students have planted are 
beginning to fower—setting a natural 
stage for the study of flower struc- 
ture, modifications, families, meiosis, 
and breeding principles. Some kinds 
of flowers are purchased from florists 
to supplement the ones students 
have grown, supplying a sufficient 
variety for the study of modifications. 

The next topic—the study of fruit 
development from the flower — in- 
cludes the kinds, structures, modifi- 
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BINDING the finished books 


‘Of course we have fun!’ 


with plastic binders 


was fun, too, for these seventh-grade boys. 


said these Winnetka seventh-graders in reply to a best-selling novel; 


and they proved it by writing, publishing, and dramatizing stories of their adventures. 


N° ONLY did a group of seventh- 
graders write answers to Robert 
Paul Smith’s charge in his best- 
selling book, “Where Did You Go?” 
“Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Noth- 
ing,” that present-day youngsters 
don’t have the same kind of fun he 
did as a boy, but they had the time 
of their lives doing it. 

As youthful authors, 45 English- 
social studies students in the Skokie 
Junior High School in Winnetka 
turned celebrities, printers and pub- 
lishers, cartoonists and artists, radio 
entertainers, and finally playwrights 
and actors. 

They were interviewed and photo- 
graphed for a full page of pictures in 
the local Winnetka Talk and a half- 
dozen other suburban newspapers; 
read their stories over a metropolitan 
radio station; saw excerpts from their 
stories reprinted in a three-day se- 
ries of syndicated articles in a Chi- 
cago paper; and, as script writers, 
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rewrote their “fun” stories into play- 
lets which they produced in a school 
assembly. 

The 70 stories in the two books, 
Of Course We Have Fun and Our 
Kind of Fun, were a comprehensive 
review of what youngsters in a 
wealthy suburb do for fun. They 
build tree houses and shacks, experi- 
ment with orange crates for a boat, 
dig holes looking for buried treasure, 
dress up and plan a play but never 
get around to producing it, window 
shop, and spend a day “just fooling 
around.” 


"Sleep-Overs' Are Anyplace 


They have “sleep-overs” in the 
back yard under a pup tent, in a 
tool shed, in the loft of the old 
garage-barn, in the living room with 
a half-dozen of their friends. They 
play house in the barn, under the 
boxes, under 


basement steps, . in 


blankets, in trees. 


They go on hikes, hunting trips, 
Sunday morning walks with their 
fathers. They tease their little broth- 
ers; invent monstrous gadgets to keep 
their little sisters out of their bed- 
rooms; have clubs, tricky pass words, 
flags, many vice-presidents—but few 
clubs last more than a meeting. 

They play in abandoned houses 
and new houses, smear themselves 
(dressed in their best 
clothes ), left-over cement for 
sculpturing. They go to camp and 
play baseball in their back yards. 

These were the “fun” activities the 
students wrote about, typed up into 
stencils for mimeographing, and pub- 
lished. They assembled the pages, 
the credit lines for permission to 
quote from Mr. Smith’s book, the 
dedications to their teacher in one 
book and to “all the kids who haven't 
had the fun we had” in the other. 
They printed the book covers and 
bound the books. They took advance 


with mud 


use 
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orders and kept records on costs. 
When the books finally were pub- 
lished, the youngsters had a party to 
celebrate. 

Motivation to write the fun stories 
came when the Chicago Daily News 
serialized Mr. Smith’s book and the 
newspaper clippings showed up in 
the classroom in a current events 
discussion. Disagreeing with Mr. 
Smith that boys and girls of today 
don’t know about tree houses, build- 
ing rafts, and playing unorganized 
baseball, the students decided to 
write their own stories and send 
them to Mr. Smith. 

There was suspense and secrecy 
as each student chose a pen name 
under which to write his fun stories 
(an easy way to earn English com- 
credit). Presumably the 
knew to whom the 
names “Pygmy Pete,” “Bernadine,” 

“Dick Tracy” belonged. Whether 
i story should be included in the 
book was determined when it was 
read before the class by a student 
other than the author. 


Authors Abandon 

At first there was much guessing 
about the identity of the authors; 
but as the 
write of their experiences, the aliases 


position 


teacher alone 


Aliases 


students continued to 
became useless. Most of the students 
abandoned anonymity. For various 
reasons, however, there are several 
pen names in the final editions. As 
one boy put it, “I really confessed all. 
I didn’t think the book would ever 
get done.” Another youngster who 
“borrowed” lumber from a newly 
built house to build a shack in his 
back yard, had his own reasons for 
an assumed name. 

However, the pen names had 
served their original purposes: to 
provide a cloak for the shy student 
to write a composition that could be 
read before the class with anonymity 
for the author, and to add a little 
excitement to the job of writing a 
composition. 

Once the were accepted 
with suggestions for revisions, addi- 
tions, or perhaps complete rewriting, 
the next problem was how to make 
reprints. No one had had any expe- 
rience in mimeographing, so the 
stencils were typed in the classroom 


stories 
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and the mimeographing was done in 
the office. 

Best technique for typing a clear, 
sharp stencil was*developed by an 
airplane enthusiast; he called it the 
“dive-bomber” method—the hunt and 
peck system with the tremendous 
punch of a 12-year-old. Students who 
had had a course in typing were too 
lady-like in their touch system to 
produce a good stencil, particularly 
on the variety of typewriters that 
the children brought from home: 
modern foreign-make models, an- 
cient standards, and portables. Three 
bottles of correction fluid, 
known as magic elixir, con- 
sumed in typing the 110 pages of the 
two books. 

As the stencils piled up, the car- 
toonists and artists went to work— 
conferring with the authors as to 


stencil 
were 


how to interpret their stories in illus- 
trations for the books. Other students 
made posters about the books, for 
display in the school corridors. 

The publicity or advertising com- 
mittees for each of the two books 
discussed ways and means of pro- 
motion: the posters in the halls, an 
assembly based on the stories, news- 
paper stories, pictures, an article for 
the local school journal, radio, even 
TV. The last was too ambitious and 
the idea was abandoned. 

Blankets, sleeping bags, 
animals, and other 
for a slumber party were brought to 


stuffed 
“junk” necessary 
school as props for one of the skits 

be produced during the school 
assembly. Pictures of the assembly 
and of the book-binding, paper-cut- 
ting, stencil-typing, and proofread- 
ing activities of the project were 
taken and published in the Winnetka 
Talk. 


Radio Program Provides Thrill 
Students thought it was fun to 
see their pictures in the paper and 
to plan for a radio broadcast. Par- 
ticipants were chosen for a 15-min- 
ute radio show, “Schooltime,” 
ducted by Mrs. Josephine Wetzler, 
education director of radio station 
WLS; selection was on the basis of 
the type of story and the radio qual- 
ity of the 
having each student read his or her 
story for a tape recording. Twelve 


con- 


voices—determined by 


The edi- 
tors, including the three editors-in- 
chief and the three managing editors 
introduced 


students read their stories. 


of the two books, were 


to the radio audience. Several stu- 
dents were interviewed on another 
radio program. 

A tape recording of the live broad- 
cast was made by the school’s audio- 
visual department, permitting the 
their 


in the classroom 


students to hear radio voices 
later 

Under the headline, “Kids Still Go 
Out; Do Lots of Nothing,” John 
Justin Smith began his series on the 


books in the Chicago Daily News 


Students Find Drama Exciting 

The final fun was the 
written and produced by the stu 
dents with the help ot Mrs Jeanne 
Baxter, dramatic arts teacher. Scripts 
writ 


assembly, 


based on the fun stories, were 


ten as a classroom assignment. Six 
skits or episodes were produced a 
window shopping excursion, a typi 
cal Saturday, a 


camp-out in the back yard, exploring 


slumber party, a 


an unfinished apartment building 
and a magic show. 

this experience dra- 
most fun of all. A 
number of the students signed up to 


the 


To many, 
matics was the 


take dramatic art as an elective 
next year, perhaps as a result of the 
fun they had. 

“I felt pleasure in writing the sto- 
ries,” a creative author who contrib- 
uted three stories for her class book, 
said, added, “It gave me a 


chance to start to develop a style of 


and 


my own.” 

The 
about 10 of his adventure stories had 
six of them published. He has made 
notes on 30 more of his adventures— 


12-year-old who turned in 


y when he is 
grown and is going to write a best 
seller (just like Mr. Smith, he says ). 

One author—after listing typing, 


be used some day 


speaking on the radio, dramatizing 
the stories, and reading the publicity 
declared that what 
reading 


as all being fun- 
she liked 
the books. 

Yes, all of the project's activities— 


individual and group—were fun for 


most of all was 


these two classes of seventh-graders. 


They were valuable educational 


periences as well. 





HAZARDS of space travel were demonstrated on large cards, as students explained them to the 
audience. The drawings were reproduced by the students from The World Book Encyclopedia; this 


photo is used with permission of 


the publisher, 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 


Students staged an evening program to demonstrate to parents how 


Lies ENTIRE community of Rood- 

house had an opportunity to 
learn more about problems of our 
age when the schools presented an 
evening “Space Show” complete with 
exhibits, demonstrations, models, and 
sound effects. 

The purpose of the program was 
to emphasize the importance of edu- 
cation to survival in an era of satel- 
lites and rockets. Emphasis was not 
only on scientific problems presented 
by swift technological advances, but 
on sociological problems which must 
be solved if we are to have progress 
and maintain world peace. 

Displays made by pupils in the 
lower grades illustrated the prob- 
lems of obtaining adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter for the world’s 
people. 

Murals, posters, and charts helped 
these youngsters explain how low- 
income levels in many parts of the 
world prevent millions of persons 
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from meeting their clothing needs or 
minimum food requirements. Par- 
ents were shown how, in a world fac- 
ing a population explosion, the food 
problem will increase in many areas. 

The junior high-school students 
concentrated on the science of the 
space age and the problems created 
as a result of the recent great ad- 
vancements in science. 

Students 
rockets, space stations, the solar sys- 
tem, and other things related te the 
science of the space age. The rocket 


made many models of 


models were many shapes and sizes; 
some were of existing rockets and 
others were the result of the boys’ 
creative imaginations. Students dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of certain types of rocket con- 
struction, the problems of thrust and 
pay load, and polar and equatorial 
orbits. 

Highlight of the evening program 


was a continuous stage show pre- 


Story and Photos 
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Roodhouse Meets the Space Age 


sented from the assembly room 
where students gave talks and dem- 
onstrations of the principles of rocket 
propulsion and related problems of 
space travel. Radiation hazards were 
demonstrated by amplifying the 
sounds made by a Geiger counter 
when it was exposed to different 
levels of radioactiv ity. 

Periodically during the space show 
a filmstrip was shown depicting a 
trip by rocket through our solar sys- 
tem. The narration and sound effects 
were recorded on tape by the junior 
high students. The filmstrip, with its 
sound effects, gave a realistic touch 
to the program. 

Students and faculty alike felt that 
the show was a success, as several 
hundred parents and school patrons 
left realizing the challenge the 
schools face in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls who 
will grow up and live in a “space 


age. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS, too, must be solved in our space age. These 


lower-grade pupils are finishing a mural 


depicting 


the millions of 


people in the world who are not receiving minimum food requirements 


A MOTORIZED SATELLITE was constructed by this 
high student. The earth 
and the satellite model 
orbit around the earth. The difference between 
and equatorial orbits could be noted. 


junior turned on its 


axis traveled in its 


polar 


® 


tec 


pest ono great 


ormet ones 


SATELLITE-LAUNCHING rockets were shown in scale models constructed by students 


SATELLITE models ranged from types depicting 
the early small instrumented models to the dream 
thet would 
at some future date 
helped 


satellites carry crews of men into 


orbit in space, Cutaway 


models and drawings explain them 


CLOTHING presents a 
problem in the many 
oreos of 

These 


charts 


low-income 
the 


youngsters 


wor ! d 
used 
the 


to explain sources 


of our items of clothing 


The advantages 


and disadvantages of the Jupiter C and the Project Vanguard rocket construction are discussed 


by these boys as they explain 


the operation 


of the various stages of these two rockets 





Speakers and discussion leaders at the spring meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers told delegates that 


Professional Responsibilities 


Are of First Importance 


oh ennaageer TEACHERS of Illinois 
were told that “federal aid to 
education must come. It is not a 
question of whether we should have 
it; it is now a question of when and 
in what form.” The statement was 
made by Clayton Seeber, NEA legis- 
lative consultant, who discussed the 
Murray-Metcalf bills during the 
spring meeting of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Classroom Teachers Mar. 7 
at the Hotel St. Nicholas in Spring- 
field. 

Speaking at the IACT luncheon, 
Mr. Seeber charged the teachers 
with four major professiona! zespon- 
sibilities: 1) to the work which goes 
on in the classroom; 2) to the profes- 
sion—through membership in local, 
state, and national education associ- 
ations and through true professional 
growth; 3) to the exercise of the full 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship—by becoming acquainted with 
legislators and legislation, communi- 
cating with the legislators regarding 
such legislation, and casting an in- 
telligent vote; 4) to the interpreta- 
tion of the schools to the public in a 
professional and enlightened man- 
ner. 


Adhere to Standards 

Speaking also of professional re- 
sponsibility, Springfield Supt. Don- 
ald Dunnan said that the education 
profession must take the responsi- 
bility of policing its own ranks and 
insisting that its members adhere 
to professional standards. He said 
that teachers should not undermine 
public confidence in the profession 
by sniping at colleagues, superin- 
tendents, board members, or the 
community. Classroom teachers, Dr. 
Dunnan said, have the best oppor- 
tunity to improve public education 
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for boys and girls. “No public, no 
school board, no superintendent can 
do it for you,” he insisted. 

Pointing out that Illinois has the 
resources and the proper “climate” 
to support education, Dr. Dunnan 
told each teacher present to go back 
to her own community and “work in 
terms of what is best for children. 
We have no larger responsibility 
than to see that these boys and girls 
have the best education there is to 
offer.” 

New officers elected during the 
meeting were Audra May Pence of 
Elmhurst, president; Martin Finstad 
of Maywood, vice-president; James 
Baker of Rock Falls, secretary; and 
Ruth Ayers of Ottawa, historian. 
Directors elected were Robert Hen- 
derson of Decatur, South Central 
Division; Mildred Conrad of Robin- 
son, Southeastern; Dorothy Johnson 
of Streator, Illinois Valley; Virginia 
Haass of Zion, North Lakes; and Lois 
Drury of Champaign, East Central. 

Due to a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted during the meeting, 
these officers took office two weeks 
after the date of election rather than 
July 1 following, as in the past. 
Another amendment [ACT 
membership available to local as- 
IEA 


teacher membership is 75 percent or 


makes 


sociations “whose classroom 
more of the total membership.” Pre- 
viously, the constitution made mem- 
bership available to local associa- 
tions “composed of IEA members.” 

Resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates included support of: a teacher- 
pupil ratio of 1 to 25 based on per- 
sons actively engaged in teaching 
the total enrolled; 
legislation providing survivors bene- 
fits under the Teachers Retirement 
System; and legislation to provide a 


and students 


—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT Clayton 
Seeber, left, discusses |ACT’s program 
with Pres. William Hodge of Springfield. 


foundation level of $262 per ADA 
pupil. Other resolutions commended 
the NEA “for the increased services 
provided through the press, radio, 
and TV made possible through in- 
creased NEA dues” and for its active 
campaign to secure federal income- 
tax exemptions for educational ex- 
penses incurred by teachers. 

Josephine Wiegman of Dwight, a 
member of the DuShane Memorial 
Defense Fund committee, reported 
contributions to the fund of $168 as 
of Feb. 25. She said additional con- 
tributions had been made after that 
date. 


Locals Receive Commendation 
Certificates of commendation for 
participation in the Local Projects 
Recognition Program were awarded 
to Western Springs Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Belleville Elementary Edu- 
Association, Jacksonville 
and Urbana 
Brookfield 


received a 


cation 
Classroom Teachers, 
Teachers Association. 
Education Association 
certificate of recognition. 
Discussion-information sessions 


held 


legislation, with L. 


afternoon were on 
R. Grimm, IEA 
and 


Saturday 


research director, as leader; 
teacher education and _ professional 
standards, with Mary LeMay of 
Ottawa, a member of the NEA TEPS 
Commission, as leader. A buzz ses- 
Mr. 


solutions to problems of poor utili- 


sion led by Baker considered 
zation of teacher time. 


Education 
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peers EDUCATION is one of the 
few high-school subjects offered 
in classes for girls as distinct from 
classes for boys, and lends itself to 
relatively few suitable and satisfy- 
ing coeducational activities. Some 
reasons for this are obvious, while 
some may seem remote. 

There are common goals for girls 
and boys in their physical education 
classes and in intramural and extra- 
mural sports—such as physical con- 
dition and health; the learning and 
use of sports skills for the present 
and also for leisure-time and later- 
life participation; improvement in 
poise, at least sufficient to help 
overcome self-consciousness; enough 
strength and endurance to prevent 
tiring easily; improvement of phy- 
sique and posture; an understand- 
ing of game strategy; and the making 
of new friends and attaining of a 
feeling of belonging to a group. 

It is no wonder that all of these 
desires are important to both boys 
and girls. One of mankind's vital 
basic needs is for physical activity— 
stimulated by excess energy result- 
ing from phy siological tensions accu- 
mulated during the day. Human be- 
ings also have the basic emotional 
need to associate and communicate 
with others—stimulated by depend- 
ence upon organisms outside of 
themselves and upon exchange with 
their surroundings. 

High-school physical education 
programs offer satisfying physical 
activities which give the chance to 
“let off steam,” challenge the healthy 
organism to increase its capacities, 
provide the means of communica- 
tion with others through gesture of 
the whole body in motion, and pro- 
vide fellowship with others through 
wholesome play interactions. 


Boys Prefer Athletic Prowess 
Beyond these mutual goals, boys 

are concerned about becoming good 
athletes and learning to defend 
themselves and others. The concept 
of the athlete, described by Webster 
as “someone trained or fit to contend 
for a prize in exercise requiring 
physical agility, stamina, and often 
strength,” is more appreciated by 
both boys and girls for boys, than by 
girls or boys for girls. 
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Girls PE 


Should Be For Girls 


Few high-school girls want to develop bulging muscles. 


Their physical education programs should be planned with special 


goals in mind, rather than be an adaptation of boys’ classes. 


By LAURA J. HUELSTER 


Head, Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 


Girls tend to want additional spe- 
cial goals for their physical educa- 
tion experience which will increase 
their flexibility and coordination, 
help them handle their bodies more 
efficiently, improve their carriage 
and walk, and help them to be intel- 
ligent spectators at sports events. 

A high-school program of physical 
education for girls includes sports, 
dance, and gymnastic activities 
which require skill and training and 
which are interesting and challeng- 
ing to girls because they permit the 
expression of femininity associated 
with appearance and social skills. 
Girls’ physical and psychological 
preparation for marriage begins at 
an earlier age than for boys. By late 
adolescence this preparation for mar- 
riage points toward what becomes 
both “a living and a life” for girls, 
and includes the desire to fit into the 
American male’s dream symbol for 
girls. Such a symbol does not include 
aggressive Amazons with bulging 
muscles. It does include, 
a healthy, fit, skillful, capable, and 
appealing female. 

Sports for girls include vigorous 
team games selected from soccer, 
speedball, speed-away, fieldball, field 
hockey, basketball, volleyball, and 
softball. With one possible excep- 
tion, these games were originated 
for boys. Games requiring it have 
been well adapted through special 
standardized rules to girls’ body size, 
strength, and endurance. Individual 
sports such as badminton, bowling, 
archery, golf, tennis, and swimming 
are enjoyed by girls, demand a high 


however, 


a condensation of a speech to the 
Association Oct. 8, 1958 


” This is 
Illinois High School 


aT 


level of skill to be played well, and 
are socially acceptable to and for 
girls. Rhythmic activities include so- 
cial, folk, and square dance; free and 
creative dance; skating; and a re- 
newed emphasis upon gymnastics 
(called modern gymnastics) in the 
form of rhythmic free standing move- 
ments including exercises done with 
balls and hoops and on_ balance 
beams. The 
tivities, such as wrestling and boxing 
and other forms of personal defense 
omitted. 


contact-combative ac- 


suitable to boys’ needs, are 


Programs Should Be Graded 

The trained physical educator is 
prepared to outline such a broad 
so-called 


program for girls on a 


graded basis, progressing in se- 
quence from simple activities to 
those which become more difficult 
and which are adapted not only to 
physiological age associated with 
chronological age, but to the special 
interests of girls and their experi- 
ence and individual skill ability. 
The well-prepared teacher of 
physical education will have such a 
program outlined on paper and will 
submit it to her school principal for 
understanding and review. Many a 
teacher fails to do this, partly be- 
cause her school principal does not 
encourage or expect it. And many a 
qualified teacher of physical educa- 
tion who does have such a plan is 
discouraged and sometimes eager to 
leave a school svstem because she 
continues to be assigned large classes 
with mixtures of all four high-school 
all levels of skill ability 


in the same This defeats the 
best attempt to build a good pro- 


grades and 
class. 
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gram of physical education as a 
required subject which should pro- 
gress from simple skills and organi- 
zational play patterns in the first 
grade through complex integrated 
skills and games in the 12th grade, 
in the way in which English is 
taught and experienced in graded 
sequence of skill and achievement 
from the first through the 12th 
grades. 

In a 1951 study of 674 women 
students entering the University of 
Illinois physical education program, 
91 percent were graduates of Illinois 
high schools. These students had 
participated in team sports during 
all four years of their high-school 
programs—notably in basketball, vol- 
leyball, and softball. Participation 
through four years is as it should be, 
but the majority of these girls said 
that the same skills and team tech- 
niques were taught in the ninth 
grade as in the 12th grade. 


Interest and Ability Change 

The study revealed that badmin- 
ton was a class activity among 22 
percent of ninth-graders, 17 percent 
of 10th- and Ilth-graders, and 19 
percent of 12th-graders. The interest 
and ability to profit from badminton 
are greater in the junior and senior 
years than in the freshman and 
sophomore years; yet more in this 
study participated as ninth-graders 
than as sophomores, juniors, or sen- 
iors. This study concluded that while 
in high school these 674 girls re- 
ceived very little instruction in rhyth- 
mic activities, gymnastics, and indi- 
vidual sports. 

There are excellent girls’ physical 
education programs in Illinois. When 
the department of physical educa- 
tion for women at the University of 
Illinois began its off-campus student 
teaching program for seniors major- 
ing in physical education, it was 
gratified to learn of the number of 
school principals who rated their 
girls’ physical education teachers 
among the five best teachers in their 
schools. These programs have been 
developed under the direct leader- 
ship of the physical educators and 
not by their principals or superin- 
tendents; but every good program is 
led by a physical educator who has 
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the active support and encourage- 
ment of her administrator. 

Good programs in physical educa- 
tion for girls include opportunity for 
all girls in extracurricular activities 
from the highly skilled to the least 
skilled. Such activities are usually 
organized in what are called girls’ 
athletic associations. These programs 
are not exact copies of boys’ intra- 
murals and interscholastics because 
girls’ abilities and desires are not the 
same as boys’. Girls’ games are not 
always the exact copies of men’s 
games, and those which are adapted 
to girls give them satisfaction from 
the standpoint of the amount of 
strength and ability required. For 
example, basketball is modified in 
terms of the rules used and is played 
enthusiastically on an _ intramural 
basis. 

Individual sports are played as 
intramural activities and in so-called 
“postal tournaments.” Such sports as 
golf, archery, and tennis can be 
played on the interscholastic com- 
petitive level since they are of chal- 
lenge and interest to the girls and 
are socially acceptable sports for 
them. These three sports are the 
interscholastic events approved for 
girls by the Illinois High School 
Association. As our cultural pattern 
gradually changes to liberalize ac- 
cepted patterns of femininity to in- 
clude highly skilled performers in 
sports, then more girls will want to, 
and be encouraged to, develop their 
talents in these and additional indi- 
vidual sports at the extramural com- 
petitive level. 

It is important to girls that their 
physical education teachers be quali- 
fied. A 1956 national study on ado- 
lescent girls, made for the Girl 
Scouts, concluded that girls are 


positively identified with feminine- 


roles and that they choose feminine 
identification models who value the 
peculiarly womanly ideals of under- 
standing and helping others. The 
best physical education teachers have 
splendid opportunities to serve as 
such models because of the infor- 
mality of class and after-school situ- 
with girls in relation to 
activities which they enjoy. 

Because of the importance of this 
leadership, the best-prepared teacher 


ations 


available should be hired, even 
though the turnover is frequent, 
rather than an unqualified teacher 
who may have greater permanency 
as a resident in the community. 
School programs can be built by a 
sequence of graduates every two 
years, or occasionally every year, 
who have been prepared in the same 
teacher-education program in a given 
institution. 

Qualified older married women 
lead excellent programs also. It is 
not true that a physical education 
teacher must be young to appeal to 
students. A married woman is likely 
to take priority in the esteem of her 
students even though she may be a 
bit older than a more attractive un- 
married woman. A teacher of girls’ 
physical education is not through 


when she gets to be 40 to 45 years 
of age, unless she is unhealthy or 
bored. 

No doubt one of our major prob- 
lems in physical education for high- 
school girls is that of preparing and 
supplying sufficient teachers and 


leaders. Many school administrators 
have had difficulty in finding girls’ 
physical education teachers. Last 
year there were approximately 200 
women teaching this subje ct on tem- 
porary approval. The University of 
Illinois has offered a four-hour-credit 
undergraduate course for these 
teachers for the past three summers 
and the largest enrollment has been 
eight. The concentrated course is 
offered during the first four weeks 
of the summer session. 


Administrative Help Needed 
Definite help can be given by 
school administrators in recruiting 
future teachers of physical education 
for girls. Information and encourage- 
ment need to be given to high-school 
girls who have the potential ability 
this field, through 
and college day 


and interest in 
high-school career 
programs and through school coun- 
seling personnel and services. 

The high-school program in physi- 
cal education for girls will meet 
its goals through proper leadership 
by women physical educators in co- 
operation with the teachers of boys, 
and through the understanding and 
support of school administrators. 
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Cooperation, confidence, consideration, and courtesy 


are but a few of the things which affect teacher attitudes. 
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Morale Is a Number of Things 


By CLAUDE E. VICK 


IEA Director 
Of Professional and Public Relations 


Y goa is a word which has ac- 
quired added and changed 
meaning in America during the past 
50 years. It was relatively unknown, 
or at least unused, prior to the first 
World War. It was first used in this 
country as a part of a vocabulary 
where a word was wanted which 
expressed an idea of the connection 
between the physical, mental, and 
emotional state of the individuals or 
groups, and the efforts which they 
would put forth to win the war. 


Concept Was Not New 


The idea or concept was not new. 
It was a condition which has been 
used, though not always recog- 
nized, by all successful generals or 
military leaders through the ages. 
Specific examples would include 
Alexander, Napoleon, Washington, 
and Lincoln. These leaders were 
able, through purposeful planning or 
incidental developments, to bring 
about a combination of conditions 
which lent themselves to the suc- 
cessful termination of a given cam- 
paign or shorter-term project. The 
combatants were welded together 
and each gave or was prepared to 
give more than would normally be 
expected of him, either as an individ- 
ual or as a part of a group of in- 
dividuals. 

The term “morale” as first used in 
the period beginning about 1914 
referred to the war and its related 
activities. Prior to the outbreak of 
the war there were divergent opin- 
ions concerning the need for or the 
justice of the war. There was a large 
segment of the population that felt 
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the war was a European affair, and 
that the people of the nations in- 
volved should be permitted to settle 
the matter themselves. There were 
many who were of the opinion that 
the issues at stake did not justify 
entry by the United States into the 
conflict. Some of our citizens, be- 
cause of personal reasons, were re- 
luctant to enter any war or to make 
any change which would affect their 
way of life. 

It became apparent that our peo- 
ple must be convinced this was a 
war to end all wars; that the con- 
tinued existence of our nation rested 
upon individual, personal sacrifice, 
and upon each individual's perform- 
ing the tasks best suited to his ability 
and the nation’s needs. 

The people quickly gave their 
support to the war effort, because, 
with previous information and atti- 
tudes established, they felt it was 
their patriotic duty to do so. The 
humanitarian aspects, as well as na- 
tional defense, had been included 
in the prewar program of morale 
building. 

The quality of the members of 
the armed forces was called to the 
attention of the public. Regardless 
of the branch of the service, its mem- 
bers were indoctrinated with the 
idea that their branch of the service 
was superior to any other. Physical 
fitness became almost a fetish. Pride 
in the branch of service was given 
special attention. Thus, the individ- 
ual member was led to subordinate 
his personal desires to those of the 
group. 

Techniques for the development 
of war morale became formalized. 
This phase of training for all 
branches of the 
sulted in changes in most training 
manuals to include morale factors. 

As the war progressed similar or 


armed forces re- 


parallel programs were created for 
the civilian population. Many of the 
gardens and paper and bond drives 
were for the purpose of keeping the 
nation aware of the fact that there 
was a war in progress. 

The plans and programs for the 
development of high morale con- 
tinued with reasonable success until 
the signing of the Armistice. Then 
the emotional urge, which was the 
sustaining influence, was gone. Little 
was heard about war morale or na- 
tional morale until shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. Apparently the lead- 
ers of our nation realized that we 
had almost three years to prepare 
for entry into World War 1. They 
felt that if we entered World War 2, 
the time for preparation would be 
much less. Therefore, our people 
should be prepared so that in the 
event of war the build-up of morale 
would not take so long nor be so 
difficult. 

The mental and emotional 
was such that the 
quickly to the call of Congress and 


the President. 


state 


nation rallied 


Individual Is Important 
were made to 
cause to feel that he 
or she was important. The nation 
was told that the materials of war 
should be supplied quickly, in quan- 
tity, and of high quality. Each per- 
son was asked “to do his bit.” 
Again there were victory gardens, 


Again attempts 


each person 


daylight saving, car pools, ration- 
ing of food and materials, bond and 
stamp drives, first aid courses, and 
many other similar activities. All of 
these either contributed directly to 
the war effort, or to the morale of 
the 
evervone in the war effort. 

The national government had its 


morale officers. The division of psy- 


noncombatants by including 
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chological warfare increased in im- 
portance. More emphasis was placed 
upon the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the morale of the men and 
women in the armed services. 

Members of the services and the 
civilian population were told over 
and over again of the need for physi- 
cal fitness. The urgency for rapid de- 
velopment of high-quality industrial 
skills received attention. 

Every effort was made to imbue 
all citizens, both within and without 
the armed forces, with the ideal of a 
just cause. 

The program designed to improve 
morale for World War II was more 
successful than that of the previous 
war. However, in both instances the 
efforts were directed toward a situa- 
tion where there was actual armed 
conflict. Again at the close of the 
war there was a quick change in 
the attitude which supported a uni- 
fied action. The goals did not in- 
clude survival, which had been one 
of the major elements stressed in 
the morale programs of both wars. 


Techniques Were Tested 

The two wars provided a testing 
area for techniques which can be 
used in the development of morale. 
It was evident that some situations 
lend themselves to high morale, 
while others tend to destroy morale. 
From these findings many industrial 
and other lay organizations have 
benefited. 

Industry found that there were 
many factors which tended to de- 
velop greater loyalty toward the 


organization, incr -ased production, 


and other related factors, which 
tended to improve employee morale. 
Production is greater—at least less 
painful—where the employees have a 
part in planning the operation of the 
organization. This statement is in- 
tended to include the channels of 
communication as well as the tech- 
nical operation. Harmony among 
employees will improve where there 
are definite goals or purposes toward 
which to guide the activities of the 
organization. Confidence in the abil- 
ity and fairness of leadership tends 
to aid in the development of co- 
hesive and aggressive personnel. 
Dissension, dissatisfaction, and low 
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morale usually exist where the lead- 
ership is vacillating, domineering, 
unfair, or exercises an oppressive 
attitude toward its employees. 

The discussion thus far has been 
directed primarily toward experi- 
ences in the development of morale 
in war and industry. These two areas 
have shown more interest and more 
progress in the development of high 
morale than other social institutions. 

However, no social agency has a 
greater influence on the future of 
our nation than education—of this 
general classification the public 
schools are a major fraction. The col- 
leges and universities, however, 
should not be excluded, 
many of the ideas and practices in 
the public schools find their origin 
in the practices and teachings of the 
institutions of higher learning. 

The basic purposes of education 
have continued to be the same in 
peace and war. The emphasis 
changes, especially in those items 
which are more pertinent to one 
kind of situation than another. 

To the casual observer it might 
seem that because of a change of 
emphasis on some phase of educa- 
tion, the entire purpose or pattern 
has changed. While this is not true, 
there is need for a continuous ef- 
fort to clarify and interpret the pur- 
poses of our schools. 

This is necessary for at least two 
reasons. First, those directly con- 
cerned with the operation of the 
schools — teachers, administrators, 
and board members—must know the 
goals they seek, and the reasons for 
the existence of certain content and 
procedures. Second, the public that 
supplies the pupils and _ financial 
support will be in a better position 
to understand why some things are 
done. They will also be prepared to 
offer constructive criticism and sup- 
port. 

There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that in recent years there has 
been a degeneration in the morale of 
school personnel. Many teachers and 
administrators are concerned about 
and confused by some of the devel- 
opments. They listen to disagree- 
ments about content and methods of 
instruction. The disagreements exist 
kindergarten through the 


because 


from 


graduate schools. There are differ- 
ences of opinion with respect to the 
kind of education which should be 
made available to persons of vary- 
ing abilities, interests, economic 
status, or social acceptability. 

There are some who would set up 
some type of untried super-agency, 
of which they would be a part, to 
determine immediately who should 
be permitted to continue their ef- 
forts to obtain an education. Appar- 
ently these persons would be willing 
also to accept authority to assign 
other pupils to the type of an edu- 
cational program designed for those 
who follow a kind of life frequently 
referred to as uncultured. 

These and other points of differ- 
ence do tend to disturb morale. 
When any professional group which 
is dedicated to a life of service to 
society, is subjected to carping by 
the uninformed or those with a sel- 
fish bias, it is discouraging. 

The morale of the group could be 
improved if there were a better un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the 
schools. Discussions and considera- 
tion of the difference 
should proceed with less heat and 


points of 


more reason. 


Participation Is Important 

Every member of the profession 
should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of the 
goals of the educational programs in 
his individual school system. Some 
goals will be the same all over the 
nation. Each community will have 
some specific goals which will meet 
its own situation. If the entire staff 
and the board have a voice in the 
determination of the goals, a sense 
of personal responsibility will pre- 
vail. Also, the desire for accomplish- 
ments in accord with the goals will 
prevail. 

In some systems the administra- 
tor, or some small group appointed 
by him, will state the goals, set up 
the curricula, and as far as possible 
determine the methods of instruc- 
tion and evaluation. In some of these 
systems the teaching personnel may 
be ready, willing, and able to offer 
suggestions. However, they are not 
and sugges- 


allowed a voice, 


tions are ignored or perhaps frowned 
= I 


any 
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on. It is not theirs to reason why. In 
such a situation there may be a plan 
and a program—there will not be an 
enthusiastic, loyal, hard - working 
staff that understands the instruc- 
tional program as well as it should. 
Such a condition will nét generate 
high teacher morale. 


There Are Many Factors 

Aside from clearly established 
goals and a part in the planning, 
there are other factors. Joseph W. 
Yarbrough, on the basis of replies 
from 1600 teachers, suggested that 
some of these factors are: 

1. Administrative support in dis- 
cipline. 

2. Friendly inter-faculty relations. 

3. Belief in and enjoyment of 
teaching. 

4. A just and adequate salary 
plan. 

5. Worth-while 
sion plan. 

6. Administrative 
the school personnel. 

7. Faculty cooperation in activi- 


retirement pen- 


confidence in 


ties. 

8. Adequate sick and emergency 
leave. 

9. Position security through sound 
tenure. 

10. Constructive democratic super- 
vision. 

11. Courtesy and respect shown 
by students. 

12. Appreciation and cooperation 
of parents. 

13. Proper handling of teacher 
grievances. 

14. Social freedom for teacher. 

15. Knowledge of subject matter 
and methods by individual teachers. 

16. No fears—sense of humor — 
poise. 

17. Good physical health, energy, 
and reserve. 

18. Consideration by teacher of 
attitudes of others. 
19. Reasonable 

load. 

20. Adequate planning by school 
board. 

The substance of the characteris- 
tics selected from Mr. Yarbrough’s 
list can be stated in a con- 
densed form. A teacher in a North 
Chicago high school recently said, 
“Poor teacher morale will destroy 


and fair teacher 


more 
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an otherwise fine educational pro- 
gram. Good teacher morale would 
be considered one of the 
stones upon which a good educa- 
tional program is built. The follow- 
ing statements have a great bearing 
on the over-all morale of any staff: 

“First, and most important, I be- 
lieve, would be for teachers to have 
trust and confidence in their ad- 
ministrators, both in their abilities 
and in their ethical practices in 
doing their job. Conversely, the ad- 
ministrators must have confidence 
and trust in the abilities and actions 
of their staff. 

“Second, I believe that teachers 
should have an active part in both 
the current operation and the long- 
term planning of the total school 
program. I include in this such things 
as curriculum, discipline, selection 
of materials and equipment, and the 
planning of building and construc- 
tion if this occurs when a staff is on 
the job. The extensive training and 
the valuable experience which are 
to be found in a staff of teachers are 
all too often resources which are left 


corner- 


untapped. 

“Teachers are expected, and right- 
ly so, to carry out the objectives and 
plans of a school. Since this re- 
sponsibility rests largely with the 
teachers, it is only logical for them 
to expect to have a hand in the 
formulation of the objectives and 
goals toward which they are work- 
ing. 

“A good salary is of great im- 
portance, but will not compensate 
entirely for the lack of funds to pur- 
chase those things needed to do a 
good job in the classroom. It is fine 
to do the best you can with what 
you have, but so often it is so much 
easier to do a better job when you 
have new and better equipment with 
which to work.” 

Morale can not be put on and re- 
moved like a garment. It is a growth 
and a condition. The leaders must 
work to maintain a dynamic attitude 
so that changes may be made in the 
teaching profession as social change 
demands and permits. 

While greater emphasis on morale 
has been given during periods of 
crisis, the practice is not one which 
Our teachers 


is most desirable. 


should develop attitudes and ideals 
which will carry through peace or 
war. 

A comparison of the various ele- 
ments which aid in the development 
of morale among teachers shows that 
there are factors which improve at- 
titudes of individual teachers. How- 
ever, morale is more than the atti- 
tude of a single teacher—to be truly 
effective it must include all of the 
teachers. They must work for the 
development of common under- 
standing and adoption of those items 
which affect all members of the pro- 
fession. They will work through the 
organized profession — local, state, 
and national. 

This brief 


morale — its background, 


discussion of teacher 
present 
status, importance, and suggestions 
for improvement—should serve only 
as a basis for further discussion and 
study. Morale on the local level is a 
problem for the board of education, 
the school staff, and the community. 

The communities where the teach- 
ers are working in an atmosphere 
of harmony and understanding, with 


the cooperation of all agencies and 


persons interested in providing the 
best education possible for those 
the schools, are for- 


who attend 


tunate. 


Questions for Discussion-Study 

1. What is the relationship be- 
tween your board of education and 
the teachers? 

2. What is the basis of 
of teachers in your school? 

3. Are all of the instructional staff 
permitted to have a part in plan- 
ning the school program? 

4. Does the staff have a part in 
putting the program into effect and 


selection 


in its evaluation? 

5. What is the relationship among 
the parents, the administration and 
the classroom teachers? 

6. Are vour teachers permitted to 
engage in local civic activities, as 
other citizens are? 

7. What is the basis for determin- 
ing salaries? Assignments? Promo- 
tions? 

8. What provisions are made for 
supervision, improvement of instruc- 
tion. and coordination of the efforts 


of the staff? 





Kindergartners Study Daddies 


“Where does Daddy work? What does 
he do at work? What does he do when he 
comes home? What do you and Daddy do 
to have fun together? Tell me what your 
daddy looks like.” 

These were questions asked 71 kinder- 
garten children in Roxana when they pre- 
pared “My Daddy” stories to be used with 
a unit on fathers. 

Many interesting activities were included 
in the unit: a visit to see a daddy at work; 
a song about daddies composed by the 
group; several display tables with items 
used by their daddies in their work; and 
a booklet by each child for his daddy, 
given to him at a potluck family dinner 
where he was a guest of honor. 

The stories indicated that 66 of the 
children knew where their father worked 
and 48 had a general idea of what he did. 

Responses to the question about what 
Daddy did when he came home from work 
included (in order according to the num- 
ber of times mentioned) watching TV, 
working in or around the house, reading 
the paper, “laying” down, going to bed, 
sitting in a chair, playing with the children. 

The things they had fun doing together 
were listed as piggy-back rides, wrestling, 

laying ball, playing cowboys and guns, 
cae daddy work, watching TV, and 
swinging. One child said “digging worms.” 

The descriptions of daddies were the 
most interesting parts. Hair, size, teeth, 
and whiskers were the most popular identi- 
fying factors. Twenty-eight of the 33 who 
mentioned hair color said it was black. 
Some of the “prize” excerpts were: 

“He doesn’t have a fat tummy. He’s tall. 
His hair’s not very big; his mouth’s not 


IEA-NEA HONOR ROLL 
100 Percent Districts 


Altamont (C. U.) 

Hoyleton (Cons.) 

Lyndon (El.) 

Norridge (Giles El.) (P. O. Chicago) 
Princeville Community High School 
Suiphur Springs (R. R.. Mazon) 
Woodbury (R. R.. Morris) 


100 Percent Schools 

Aurora (East), Center School 

Berkeley, Field School 

Berkeley, Franklin School (P.O. Northlake) 

Berkeley, Jefferson School (P.O. Bellwood) 

Berkeley, Whittier School (P.O. Northlake) 

Campbell Hill, Campbel! Hill School 

Campbell Hill, Cutler School (P.O. Cutler) 

Edwardsville, Columbus School 

Edwardsville, Hadley School 

Edwardsville, Kindergarten School 

Edwardsville, Lineoln School 

Edwardsville, Midway School 
way) 

Edwardsville, 


(R. R. 1, 


Moro School (P.O. Moro) 
Edwardsville, New LeClaire School 
Edwardsville, Old LeClaire School 
Geneva, La Fox School 

Mokena, Carpenter Street School 
Morris, Franklin School 

Morris, Lincoln School 

Morris, McKinley School 

Oswego, Red Brick School 

Paris, Mayo Jr. High School 

Paris, Memorial School 

Paris, Redmon S-hool 

Paris, Tanner School 

Paris, Vance School 

Paris, Wenz School 

Plano, Centennial School 

River Forest, Roosevelt School 
River Forest, Washington School 
River Forest, Willard School 
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very big, too, but his legs is. He’s my 
Daddy.” 

“He looks like Jesse. He don’t have very 
long hair, but he’s got curls. His face looks 
more like mine. He's about as big as your 
boss (the principal). He’s a nice daddy. 
He kisses my mamma.” 

“He’s tall. His eyebrows is red. His hair 
is black. His face is red—he works out in 
that sun. His nose is red, too. He’s a sweet 
daddy.” 

“He has two ‘creaks’ in his hair and 
then it comes down and he has some little 
grey stuff all around his ears. He’s a sweet 
daddy.” 

“He's got black hair and big jaws. He’s 
got a big mouth and a big nose; he can 
take big drinks; he can drink a bottle of 
‘sodie’ in one minute. His feet are big, 
too. He’s a good daddy.” 

From these reports, fathers may rest 
assured that they are loved and cherished 
by their five-year-olds. 

—Preccy Swan, kindergarten teacher, Rox- 
ana. 


ARITHMETIC SKILLS 


(Continued from page 327) 

Superiority of the older students in state- 
ment — may be due to the greater 
mental maturity of these students. 

3. The weaknesses of the American stu- 
dents in the computation of denominate 
numbers was again noted in this study 
when compared to the Buswell experiment. 
In certain of these items, the English stu- 
dents scored more than 500 percent higher 
than the American students. 

Are the standards achieved on 
these tests high enough for gradu- 
ating high-school seniors? Despite 
the fact that the testing procedure 
did not provide ,sufficient time for 
students to work on the problems, 
more than one third of the students 
were unable to compute a problem 
with a seven-digit dividend and a 
one-digit divisor, to calculate prob- 
lems in measurement, or to work 
written problems in first and sec- 
ond case percentage. Certainly, we 
should expect better performance 
from our students. 

It might be well to consider a few 
possible explanations for this per- 
formance. Since a few years of high- 
school mathematics are required for 
entrance to college, the students who 
have more training in mathematics 
usually go on to college. Although 
in the past many of the gifted did 
not go on to college, the increasing 
number of junior colleges and aid 
provided by the G.I. bills have 
helped to offset this. Thus, it may be 
that the students entering industry 


—NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 


THIS “TIME CAPSULE,” sealed during dedication 
ceremonies at the new National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters in Washington, was filled 
with statements from 40 governors predicting the 
future of education in their states. Sarah Pasma, 
17, future teacher from Juneau, presents Alaska’s 
contribution to NEA Pres. Ruth Stout. Illinois peo- 
ple present included NEA directors E. H. Mellon, 
superintendent of Champaign schools, and Helen 
Ryan, right, IEA field assistant. Second from 
right is IEA Pres. Katherine Stapp of Danville. 


are those who are not as proficient 
in mathematics, giving a biased 
result. 

Another reason may be the process 
of forgetting. Most students obtain 
a working knowledge of a given 
topic at the completion of the unit 
of instruction. However, a few days 
or weeks later, a large portion of 
these students have forgotten much 
of the material. Since the policy in 
many high schools does not include 
a large amount of review, the defi- 
ciencies of the students in this study 
may be due to the fact that the stu- 


dent has forgotten. 


Recommendations 

1. More time should be devoted to 
arithmetic in our present curriculum. 

2. Additional practice problems 
should be given in the area where 
students are weak—subtraction with 
borrowing, division with larger di- 
visors and dividends, denominate 
numbers, and percentage. 

3. The following studies should be 
devised: a) to investigate more thor- 
oughly the deficiencies in fractions, 
decimals, and denominate numbers; 
b) to determine what effect forget- 
ting has on all specific types of arith- 
metic problems which have been 
learned and over different intervals 
of time: and c) to determine the 
difference between high-school grad- 
uates going into industry and those 
going into college. 
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Announcing ENGLISH SKILLS 
Hook, Guild, Stevens 


For Grades 9-12 


This new series is unmatched in teaching power... 


@ develops a thorough understanding of the principles of oral 


and written composition 


@ uses color skillfully to make important principles stand out 


@ has an abundance of exercises 


@ provides a program suited to individual needs 


Workbooks, tests, handbooks, and keys are available for each book. 
Write for descriptive circular 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 GINN AND COMPANY 








WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


April, 


A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 


NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well 
read, well informed people; to have a high degree 
of competence in one or two subjects, plus familiar- 
ity with others of general interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Sum- 
mer School in order to help teachers meet these 
demands. Only educators are admitted. We welcome 
men and women who are teachers or administrators 
in public or private elementary or high schools who 
meet our modest entrance requirements. We offer 
courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psy- 
chology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new 
subjects (and thus to become the widely educated 
people society expects them to be) we provide ele- 
mentary courses in all these subjects. But though 
they are elementary they are not easy; the work is 
hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 


Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the de- 
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gree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those 
who have strong undergraduate preparation we re« 
ommend the Inter-Field Major which permits study 
of several related subjects. Teachers who desire less 
diversity may major in Art, Literature, Maths 
matics, Science or Social Studies. Every major re 
quires work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Socia 
Studies Major includes Economics, Govern: 
History. 

The courses are designed especia 
the classes are small (average e1 
section), the student is abl 
obtain individual attention 
have found the work interestir 
means of personal and professi 


CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 
For further information please write to Joseph S. 
Daltry, Director of Teacher Services, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


: 
LO 








TEPS Tells Results of Teacher-Load Study 


Secretarial help and reduced class size 
were the two factors mentioned most fre- 
quently in a study of “Methods and Means 
by Which Teachers’ Work Load Can Be 
Relieved.” The survey wa# made by the 
professional growth committee of the 
Illinois Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards; 310 forms were 
returned from school personnel in five 
divisions of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. Half of the participants were 
elementary teachers; 89 were secondary 
teachers; 48, administrators; eight, college 
teachers; and nine were in special educa- 
tion. 

The response checked least (less than 
1 percent of the total responses) was “re- 
duction of pressure to participate in com- 
munity activities.” 

Almost half of the educators checked 
class size, while 72 percent felt that secre- 
tarial help was important. “Non-academic 
supervisors” was the next most popular 
answer; 34 percent marked it. Almost one 
fourth of the teachers and adrninistrators 
answering the survey checked “released 
school time” (for meetings, parent confer- 
ences, planning class work, etc. ). 

Limitation on extracurricular activities 
was listed by some 19 percent. About one 
third of the secondary teachers marked this 
response, while only one tenth of the ele- 
mentary teachers participating felt this was 
important. 

The following methods or means were 
indicated by from 7 to 14 percent of the 





Chicago Firms Cooperate 
In TV Training for Employees 


In answer to requests from Chicago 
business and industrial firms, this semes- 
ter’s TV college courses on Channel 11 in- 
clude a series entitled “Operation Job 
Training.” 

Six courses are scheduled by the Chi- 
cago City Junior College in the 5 to 7 p.m. 
period for the benefit of people employed 
in industry who wish to continue their edu- 
cation and yet have their evenings free for 
other activities. 

A survey conducted a year ago by Chan- 
ne! 11 indicated that more than 70 busi- 
ness and industrial firms in the Chicago 
area would like TV training programs for 
their employees. High on the preference 
list were such courses as business letter 
writing and effective speech. Courses of- 
fered this semester are public speaking, 
business English, college algebra, are. 
law, physical science, and “College and 
Your Ca _-r.” 

A number of firms were expected to 
provide TV sets in lounges and other 
rooms to make it possible for workers to 
get a snack and to take their college work 
at the close of the day. “Students” com- 
plete their class work by 7 p.m. and are 
able to get to other activities. Examina- 
tions are taken in junior college branches. 

The program has been endorsed by the 
education committees of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry and 
of the Office Management Association of 
Chicago (the local chapter of National 
Office Management Association ). 
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educators. In order, according to the num- 
ber of times checked, they are adequate 
equipment and suppligs, academic assist- 
ants, special teachers (for art, music, 
physical education), administrative assist- 
ance, reduce and/or eliminate reports, 
special education classes, homogeneous 
grouping. 
the 34 who checked “special teach- 

ers,” 29 were in elementary education. 

The following responses were chosen by 
less than 6 percent of the educators: 
eliminate and/or reduce community drives 
and contests, raise teachers salaries, guid- 
ance and counseling, improved janitorial 
services, PTA activities handled by mem- 
bers outside of school, reduce use of work- 
books, shorten school day, more efficient 
report cards. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 332) 

mise.” Public relations, Dr. Bone 
hinted, was compromising on the 
things that are important so that 
progress can result. 

The public relations job for the ed- 
ucation profession, according to the 
luncheon speaker, is to create an im- 
pression of service to society. Robert 
McKay, governmental relations ex- 
ecutive for the California Teachers 
Association, said that educators must 
change the present stereotype of the 
teaching profession and make the 
public aware of the unselfish devo- 
tion of teachers—and how the public 
schools have made America the 
greatest land in the world. 

“For what people think about the 
schools,” Mr. McKay said, “is as im- 
portant as what the schools actually 
do and what they really are. What 
the people think can make the 
schools the most dynamic force in 
the community or ruin them.” 

To do this, public relations must 
be a full-time job for all school per- 
sonnel, the Californian said. “It must 





WANTED: A teacher with the memory 
of a parrot, the sagacity of an owl, 
the strength of an eagle—up with the 
lark, at work with the robin, and, when 
paid, content with the feed of a canary. 











be completely planned and exe- 
cuted, and it must be two-way com- 
munication. You must tell the public, 
but you must also listen—listen to 
what the people want the schools to 
be.” 

Two hours of discussion sessions 
followed the morning panel. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY 


(Continued from page 333) 

cations, and dispersal. The author 
purchases and gathers a wide variety 
of fruits, especially the dry fruits, 
for this part of the course. 

At different times as the student 
works with the plant, he is shown 
various ways in which new plants 
may be produced vegetatively—i.e. 
adventitious buds, herbaceous stems, 
semi-woody stems, and leaves or 
parts of the leaf. The student must 
grow and care for one of each of 
these types until satisfactory plants 
are produced. He then turns them 
in for credit. 

During the second semester, each 
student is required to start two 
different varieties of seeds in flats to 
be grown for transplanting into 
larger flats for eventual outdoor 
planting. When the plants are ready 
for outdoor planting, he is taught 
how to package them properly for 
transplanting to his own yard or gar- 
den. He may take them home if he 
cares to do so. 

Fertilizers are used and studied. 
Each student makes at least three 
soil tests, preferably using soil from 
his own yard. Some of the principal 
plant pests and their life cycles are 
studied. The use of chemicals for 
prevention of diseases and killing of 
insects is noted. Modern methods of 
soil conservation and wildlife con- 
servation are also discussed. 


Study Plant Kingdom 

During the latter part of the 
second semester a survey of the 
types and life cycles of the principal 
thallophytes, bryophytes, and pteri- 
dophytes is made, using as many liv- 
ing specimens as possible. 

For taxonomy study, two field 
trips are required. In the Chicago 
area, there are excellent conserva- 
tories and the Morton Arboretum. 
Before the Christmas holidays, the 
student is required to go to Garfield 
Park Conservatory. In the spring, 
after the leaves are developed, he 
must go to Morton Arboretum. Re- 
ports of these trips are turned in for 
credit. 

An effort is made to keep in con- 
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tact with the chemical companies for 
new products. When something new 
is introduced to the trade, one half 
of the class tests it. Former students 
are helpful in sending new things 
back to us for trial under controlled 
conditions. 

As the schedule indicates, the stu- 
dent has several different experi- 
ments under way at the same time. 
He seems to be able to do this with- 
out difficulty. 

When the student finishes this 
course he has covered the factual 
material of an introductory course 
in college botany. At the same time 
he has been able to grow and handle 
his own plants. Handling of plants 
in his own yard has been empha- 
sized. From the notebook which he 
has had to keep he has valuable 
information readily available; he also 
has learned where to find additional 
information he may need — which 
should be of practical value to him 
for the rest of his life. 


Ul Grad Students 
Help Plan ‘New Joliet’ 

Business and civic leaders of Joliet were 
shown a vision of their congested down- 
town area as it might be replanned for 
beauty and pleasure as well as business 
and efficiency. Graduate students in archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois, who 
had been working since September on a 
possible redevelopment plan for Joliet, 
made the presentation of their studies at 
a luncheon attended by some 400 persons, 
including several of the nation’s top urban 
redevelopment specialists. The class proj- 
ect and luncheon were sponsored by the 
Greater Joliet Committee, Inc., an organ- 
ization of businessmen. 

The students’ 7- x 11-foot scale model 
of the proposed “new Joliet” showed plans 
for four levels: underground, including 
building service; ground level, showing 
pedestrian traffic through the area and 
diversion of motor traffic around it; roof- 
deck shops and civic center plaza level; 
and roof plan, including penthouses. 

Chief designer of the project was Hwei- 
Chih Hsiu of Taipei, Formosa. Mr. Hsiu’s 
preliminary design won a prize of $150 
from the Greater Joliet Committee and was 
followed or adapted for the final studies. 
Ten othcr students assumed other respon- 
sibilities connected with the project and 
the building of the model. 

Expenses of the project—including prizes 
awarded for preliminary studies, field trips 
by the students to Joliet, and materials for 
construction of the model—were paid by 
the Greater Joliet Committee, Inc. Data 
for the studies were collected by a profes- 
sional research organization and city plan- 
ners supplied recommendations as to what 
facilities were needed. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Delegate to Williamsburg 


A 17-year-old student at Lyons Town- 
ship High School in LaGrange represented 
Illinois at the Williamsburg Student Bur- 
gesses in Virginia during February. Steve 
Jacoby met with outstanding high-school 
students from coast to coast and from 34 
foreign countries to discuss “Individual 
Freedom: A Challenge to All Nations.” 

The main purpose of the Williamsburg 
Student Burgesses, held for the second suc- 
cessive year, is to help prepare young peo- 
ple for their adult responsibilities as citi- 
zens of democratic nations. 

Steve is president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils and of the 
LaGrange Student Council; he is an honor 
student and participates in many school 
activities. 


Wins Libel Suit 


A federal district court jury in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has awarded $145,000 in 
damages to Pearl Wanamaker, a past-presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
in her libel suit against Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
the Mutual Broadcasting Co., and a Wash- 





ington radio station, WWDC. In a broad- 
cast on Jan. 6, 1956, Mr. Lewis criticized 
Mrs. Wanamaker for her role in the 1955 
White House Conference on Education and 
for her performance in the suspension of 
a teacher while she was Washington state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


UI Names TV Coordinator 


A new post of coordinator of instruc- 
tional television has been established for 
the University of Illinois. Named to the 
position was Charles J. McIntyre, since 
1955 the chief of instructional procedures 
and evaluation branch, Office of Armed 


FINE ARTS departments 
at both Illinois State 
Normal University and 
Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity will be housed in 
new buildings, now un- 
der construction. At 
ISNU it is called the 
Centennial Building, 
and includes Westhoff 
Theater, named for the 
late Frank Westhoff. 


Forces Information and Education, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The new office will operate under the 
vice-president and provost and will coor- 
dinate use of television—both open- and 
closed-circuit—in university teaching, help 
to stimulate interest in such courses, and 
develop greater activity in the field. The 
post will also provide liaison between aca- 
demic departments and the University’s 
television facilities, as well as to direct 
planning and research in_ instructional 
television. 

On the UI non-commercial television 
station, WILL-TV, educational television 
activity—both broadcast and closed-circuit 
—has_ included engineering, 
speech, languages, social sciences, and post- 
graduate dental schedules. Currently, 
credit courses are being offered by tele- 
vision in sociology and in theoretical and 
applied mechanics. Last fall, Pres. David 
D. Henry appointed a University com- 
mittee to plan and carry on research and 
supervise these programs. 


classes in 





Offers you a 


WIDE CHOICE 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8 - August |4 
EARLY SUMMER TERM 
LATE SUMMER TERM 


MID-SUMMER TERM 
INTERSESSION 
WORKSHOPS 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


"A southern school with national and international recognition." 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


—June 8 - July II 
—July 13-August 14 
—June 22 - July 24 
—August |7-August 28 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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NIU Composer Honored 


Dr. Maurice Weed, head of the music 
department at Northern Illinois University, 
has been given the “ ‘outstanding band com- 
position award for 1958” by the American 
Bandmasters Association. His composition, 
“Introduction and Scherzo for Band,” was 
performed at the ABA’s national conven- 
tion, Mar. 4 to 7, in Miami, Fla. He won 
a $500 prize. 

Dr. Weed’s “Quartet in D for Strings’ 
was selected as the outstanding work for 
string quartets in the Mid-American Sym- 
— of Musical Composition — 
»y the University of Kansas School of Fine 
Arts. 


Shull Named to Panel 


Martha Shull, past-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and a high- 
school teacher from Portland, Ore., was 
appointed a member of a panel of educa- 
tional consultants for the Educational 
Bureau of the Curtis Publishing Co. The 
panel will select the best article each 
month from Curtis publications to be re- 
printed for supplementary material for 
high-school classrooms. 


Staff News at SIU 


Dr. Robert A. Harper, Southern Illinois 
University associate professor of geogra- 
phy, has been named chairman of the 
geography department. He succeeds Dr. 
Floyd Cunningham, who has been named 
head of a new climatology laboratory and 
asked to be relieved of the administrative 
post to devote full time to teaching and 
research. Dr. Harper joined the SIU 
geography department faculty in 1950. 

Dr. John W. Stotlar, assistant professor 
and track coach at SIU University School, 
has accepted a five-months state depart- 
ment assignment to the Netherlands West 
Indies. Duties include establishment and 
direction of physical education and athletic 
programs in the secondary schoois of the 
island of Curacao. Dr. Stotlar has a leave 
of absence from Mar. 31 until August. 


DATES AND PLACES 
AEW to Celebrate 39th Year 


American Education Week will celebrate 
its 39th birthday this year, Nov. 8 to 14, 
with a theme urging parents to “Praise 
and Appraise Your Schools.” Seven sub- 
themes, one for each day of the week, will 
be The Child: What Does Education Mean 
to Him?; The Parents: How Can They 
Work for Better Schools?; The Teacher: 
What is a Teacher?; The People Next 
Door: Who Are They?; The School Board 
Member: What Are His Responsibilities?; 
The Adult Citizens: How Can the Schools 
Serve Them?; and The Voter: How Does 
He Make Decisions on Education? 


Youth and Community Service 
Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, director of 
the National Education Association's juve- 
nile delinquency project, will make his first 
appearance before an_ Illinois audience 
when he takes part in the program of the 
28th annual Governor's Conference on 
Youth and Community Service. At the con- 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on, 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 
___<sirl for one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ee SSS 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $_—. eentenin 





Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month, 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
aorld. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Gowernment. It is 
experienced, eficient, economical and 
conscientious 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome, Gifts 
are deductible from income tax, 











ference, to be held May 7 and 8 at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, parents and 
teachers will discuss the school’s respon- 
sibility and strategy in dealing with delin- 
quent and pre-delinquent youth. 

Dr. Kvaraceus will report on the impli- 
cations of the NEA research project and 
will conduct a workshop in which panelists 
will explore school practices and programs 
related to the meaning and causes of de- 
linquency. Other topics for consideration 
will be the hard-to-reach youth, community 
programs, volunteer services, law enforce- 
ment, pending legislation, and rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile offenders. 

Other speakers will include Harrison 
Salisbury, Pulitzer prize-winning reporter 
for the New York Times, and Judge Loren 
E. Schnack of Quincy, one of the nation’s 


“Ten Outstanding Young Men” named this 
year by the US Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Judge Schnack was selected on 
the basis of his leadership in delinquency- 
prevention activities. 

The conference is presented annually by 
the Division of Community Services of the 
Illinois Youth Commission. The Illinois 
Education Association is one of more than 
70 agencies and organizations cooperating 
with the event. All sessions are open to 
the public, and there is no registration fee. 


Student Summer Workshops 


High-school students are offered three 
vacation-workshops at Southern Illinois 
University this summer. Four-weeks ses- 
sions in speech, drama, and journalism will 
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be given for outstanding sophomores and 
juniors who are interested in careers in 
those fields. Dates are July 5 to Aug. 1. 

The speech workshop will include in- 
struction in oratory and impromptu speak- 
ing and debate contests. Drama workshop 
students will produce a three-act play 
and receive individual instruction in mono- 
logue and dramatic reading. The journal- 
ism workshop will offer instruction in year- 
book production and practical experience 
in news writing and editing. Students will 
make field trips to area newspaper plants. 

Workshop participants will live in 
Thompson Point residence halls. Recrea- 
tion available will include boating, swim- 
ming, hiking, horseback riding, and pic- 
nicking. Fees, including room and board, 
are $94. The deadline for applications is 
June 15. To qualify for admission, each 
student must be recommended by his 
teacher, principal, and a < *smmunity leader. 


NCTEPS Will Meet in Kansas 


The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards will 
hold its 14th annual national conference 
at the University of Kansas at Lawrence, 
June 23 to 26. Some 850 participants, of 
whom about 200 will be key representa- 
tives of the liberal arts, will study the 
problem of content of curricula for the 
preparation of elementary and high-school 
teachers. 

Nine large associations will co-sponsor 
the conference, and about 60 single-subject 
associations will cooperate. Three pre-con- 
ference groups will hold annual meetings 
in connection with the conference: the 
annual meeting of chairmen of state TEPS 
commissions; the annual Student NEA 
Work Conference; and the annual meeting 
of the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification. 


Meetings of Reading Council 


The McLean County-ISNU Reading 
Council, downstate chapter of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, has announced 
two coming meetings. The spring banquet 
will be held April 22 at:the Bloomington 
YWCA. The speaker will be Virginia 
Eifert of Springfield — Lincoln — scholar, 
author of Lincoln books, and editor of The 
Living Museum. 

The group’s annual conference will be 
at Illinois State Normal University on 
Sept. 26. Roma Gans of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will speak. 


SRA Reading Institutes 


Reading institutes, intensive one-week 
workshops designed to improve the ability 
of teachers to help their students become 
better readers, will be conducted in Chi- 
cago and 10 other cities this summer by 
Science Research Associates. Four reading 
specialists will conduct the sessions. In 
Chicago, institutes will be June 22 to 26 
and Aug. 10 to 14. All teachers and super- 
visors of teachers at the intermediate, 
junior-high, and senior-high levels are eligi- 
ble to participate. Information on registra- 
tion can be chenteatd from school principals 
or from Virgil Henry at SRA, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
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Summer Conferences at ISNU 

Non-credit attractions planned for the 
Illinois State Normal University campus 
this summer include the Educational Ex- 
hibit, July 14 to 16, with the Educational 
Conference planned for the last day. “In- 
ternational Problems” is the theme for the 
1959 Conference on Public Issues spon- 
sored by the department of social science. 
Dates set for this event are June 24, July 2, 
and July 7. Each session will include 
formal evening lectures by outstanding 
guest speakers as well as seminar type 
workshops in the afternoon. 

On June 24 the conference speaker will 
be Dr. Frank Graham, assistant to the 
secretary general of the United Nations and 
former president of the University of 
North Carolina. He will speak on “The 
UN in the Atomic Age: In Perspective and 
in Hope.” On July 7, the Siena will 
be devoted to discussions of civil rights 
and world crises, with civil rights leaders 
invited to represent views of both the 
North and South. 


Meeting of DAVI 


An exhibit of 84 Van Gogh paintings 
and 71 drawings will be featured at the 
1959 convention of the NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. The artist's 
nephew, V. W. van Gogh, will address the 
convention on “Developing One’s Creative 
Personality.” The meeting, April 13 to 16 
in Seattle, will include many sessions on 
implications of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and the problem of improving 
audio-visual competencies in teachers. 


German for Elementary Pupils 


An all-day conference on “The Teaching 
of German in Elementary Schools” will be 
sponsored April 18 by the Chicago chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of German. It will be held at Abbott Hall, 
710 North Lake Shore Drive, on the Chi- 
cago campus of Northwestern University. 
Ernest E. Ellert of Hope College, Holland, 
Mich., will be among the participants. 


ISNU to Host DCT Conference 


The “Land of Lincoln” and international 
relations will be featured at the 16th an- 
nual Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence July 5 to 17. Sponsored by the NEA 


Department of Classroom Teachers, the 
meeting will be held at Illinois State Nor- | 


mal University, following the National 
Education Association convention in St. 
Louis, June 28 to July 3. 

A major feature of the conference will 
be a three-day seminar on international 
relations, co-sponsored by the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations, to be 
held July 8 to 10. Attending, in addition 
to regular conference participants, will be 
representatives of many national teachers 
organizations affiliated with the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, which is meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 31 to Aug. 7. The DCT 
is offering to foreign teachers 35 scholar- 
ships to the conference. 

Total cost of the conference, including 
room and board, is $80. Of this, $13 is a 
pre-registration fee. Every participant will 
receive a certificate of attendance, which 
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many administrators recognize as evidence 
of in-service training. 

The conference program will include 
consideration of vital issues facing the pro- 
fession. There will be small 
groups and general sessions. Clinics will be 
held for local and state officers. 


Future Teacher Week 


Gov. William G. Stratton has proclaimed 
April 19 to 25 as Illinois Future Teacher 
Week, in recognition of the services of the 
Student Illinois Education Association “in 
acquainting Illinois youth with the profes- 
sion of teaching.” Topics have been named 


discussion 


—one for each day of the week—for local 
observances. 


On April 24 and 25, at the University 
of Illinois, will be the final combined con- 
vention of the Student Illinois Education 
Association and the Future 
America. So that the two groups 
for college students and FTA for 
school groups—could progress more effec- 
tively with their differing programs, the 
delegates to the 1958 voted to 
organize separate groups; this year separate 
constitutions will be adopted and officers 
elected. The meeting is open to anyone, 
with discussion sessions for non-dele gates. 


Teachers of 
SIEA 
high- 


meeting 








Room party for PTA meeting |e: 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


°o 








Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 


helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% zx 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Boz 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
“ SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME "’ which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-“outer-space” 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 


The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's EZzZZzzz> Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 








IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


Encourages Superior Students 

A program for superior students will 
begin Sept. 1 at the University of Illinois. 
Participants will be from 3 to 5 percent 
of the entering freshman class, who will 
be chosen on the basis of available records 
and tests, recommendations of high-school 
principals and teachers, and interviews. 

Members of this group will be known as 
Edmund J. James scholars; they will be 
taught in special courses and sections, de- 
signed to exercise to the full their academic 
capabilities. Inclusion of sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors will begin in the 
second, third, and fourth years of the 
program. 

A Faculty Honors Council will be ap- 


»inted to work with the director of the 
coon program to formulate and propose 
measures for improving the University’s 
educational program for superior students, 
for stimulating such students to their best 
efforts, and for encouraging them by 
providing physical facilities conducive to 
study. 


Summer Student Teaching 
Opportunity for student teaching experi- 
ence } sae summer sessions will be offered 
this year by 16 colleges in Illinois. Follow- 
ing are the names of the schools and per- 
sons to contact for further information: 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Richard 
Barnes—speech correction only; Bradley 
University, Peoria, George Harrison; Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Marie Tierney; 
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Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Dr. M. Dumler—for teachers for Lutheran 
schools; Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, Hans Olsen; Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, George Ross; Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, J. W. 
Carrington; Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, E. C. Reichert; Loyola University, 
Chicago, Henry Malecki; McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, R. C. Sayre; Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, V. F. DaWald; National 
College of Education, Evanston, Agnes 
Adams: Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, Max Huebner; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Jack Childress; Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Charles 
Neal; Western Illinois University, Macomb, 
George Potter. 

Some of the schools accept students from 
other institutions. Details will be given in 
the May issue of the Educational Press 
Bulletin. 


Trying New Honors Program 


Experimentation with Wheaton College's 
Centennial Honors Program began this 
semester. Selected freshman and sopho- 
more students are enrolled in three test 
classes; official launching of the program 
is scheduled for 1959-60. 

Program provisions include special 
honors sections of regular courses, inter- 
departmental seminars at the upper-divi- 
sion level, senior research project (The 
resultant paper becomes the basis for an 
oral examination.), and basic working 
knowledge in three areas not included in 
the general education requirements. In- 
dividual honor students may be excused 
from specific general education and depart- 
mental requirements. 

To be eligible for graduation honors, a 
student must take part in honors seminars, 
complete the senior research project, and 
earn certain grades. No longer are gradua- 
tion honors awarded on cumulative grade- 
point average alone. It is the belief of 
the faculty that this program lays an excel- 
lent foundation for graduate study. 


SIU Has New ‘Brain’ 


Southern Illinois University has installed 
a $250,000 electronic “brain” and put into 
= a new computing center. The 
“brain” can solve in 20 minutes a problem 
that might take two weeks on a calculat- 
ing machine. It will be used primarily 
for research purposes and for the teaching 
of computer programing and methods to 
students. 


Acquire Collections 


Translations, writings, correspondence, 
books, and other significant items are 
among the collection of James Joyce ma- 
terials being purchased for the Southern 
Illinois University Library from a DuQuoin 
optometrist, H. K. Croessmann. The SIU 
Foundation is helping obtain the collection. 

A collection of personal effects belong- 
ing to the brother of Paul T. Sargent, one 
of Illinois’ most prominent landscape 
painters, has been given to Eastern Illinois 
University. Mr. Sargent attended and 
taught at Eastern, and an art gallery there 
was named for him after his death in 1947. 
The collection is in the library for use of 
persons doing research on Mr. Sargent. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Education Writers Award 


Ruth Dunbar of the Chicago Sun-Times 
and George B. Leonard, Jr., of Look maga- 
zine were among the top winners of awards 
made annually by the Education Writers 
Association for outstanding education writ- 
ing in newspapers or magazines. Miss 
Dunbar was honored for her series of arti- 
cles on Russian education. Presentations 
were made at the annual luncheon meeting 
of the Educational Press Association of 
America, held in conjunction with the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators convention in February. 


For Teaching English Abroad 


To help expand and improve the teach- 
ing of English in foreign countries, mainly 
Asia and Africa, the Ford Foundation has 
announced grants of more than $600,000. 
Five American institutions and organiza- 
tions received a total of $580,000 to 
increase the nation’s ability to assist foreign 
countries in teaching English as a second 
language. In addition, the government of 
Kenya, Africa, received $21,000 for re- 
search on English teaching methods. 

Other grants will assist American re- 
search on Asia, the Soviet Union, and East 
Europe; support an exchange of graduate 
students with the Soviet Union; enable 
foreign cultural leaders to visit the United 
States; establish general-education centers 
at two universities in India; and expand 
technical education in Pakistan. 


Grants for Educational Radio 


As part of its three-year plan of sup- 
port for educational radio, the Educational 
Television and Radio Center has announced 
the availability of radio grants-in-aid for 
1959. Producers of educational radio pro- 
grams are invited to submit applications 
for grants to support programs on the 
theme, “The American in the 20th Cen- 
tury.” 

Applications will be accepted through 
May | by the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The NAEB 
administers the grants and will present 
programs produced under the grants. 

During the first two years of the plan the 
center awarded 17 grants totaling about 
$82,000. Grants can not exceed $7000, 


Daily Illini Honored 


The Daily Illini, student publication at 
the University of Illinois, received a $250 
cash award in the llth annual college 
newspaper traffic safety contest sponsored 
by Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. It 
placed second in the category for daily 
publications. Individual student journalists 
were also eligible for recognition. 


Want to Study Venezuela? 


A prize of $10,000 will be awarded for 
the best original research on Venezuela in 
any of the natural, physical, or social 
sciences. The international competition 
will be sponsored bi-annually by the Creole 
Foundation, which was established by the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, a US com- 
pany and Venezuela’s largest oil producer, 
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to encourage and support educational, 
cultural, and scientific activities there. 

For details write to US Coordinator, 
Creole Foundation, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 


Freedom Awards for Schools 


Four Illinois schools were amonz the 
recipients of Freedoms Foundation awards 
for 1958. Winning the Valley Forge Free- 
dom Library Award were Sumner School 
and James Wadsworth Elementary School 
in Chicago and Peoria Woodruff High 
School. Minnie Mars Jamieson School of 
Chicago received a Principal School Award. 
School awards are made for exceptional 
programs on teaching the fundamentals of 
the American way of life. 


Aviation Education Scholarships 


Six scholarships for the National Avia- 
tion Education Workshop will be awarded 
on the basis of an essay contest sponsored 
by Revell, Inc., manufacturers of scale 
model plastic kits. Essays should express 
the teacher’s opinions on what school sys- 
tems, as well as business organizations and 
the government, might do in filling the 
new educational needs brought about by 
the aerospace-age. 

The workshop, which offers graduate or 
undergraduate credit, will be held at Mon- 
tana State University at Missoula, June 29 
to July 31. Contest information is avail- 
able from Dr. Marian Wagstaff, Space 
Scholarships, P. O. Box 222, Venice, Calif. 
Entries should be postmarked by May 1. 








HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


by © 
Abit 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan — Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bil! 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 


ppers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


GRANT 
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Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 


information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 79 
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UPPER PUGET SOUND 








co the 


MOUNTAINS AND THE SEA 


Six weeks June 23 — July 31 
Nine weeks June 23 — August 21 
Seminars, Workshops: August 3 — August 21 
B. A. in Education, Ed. M. and B. A. degrees 
Distinguished visitors and faculty 
Courses leading to Washington Certification 
Conferences, field studies. 
An outstanding recreational program. 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT THE REGISTRAR 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Two Sessions 


SUMMER STUDY 
Workshop on Junior Highs 


“Instructional and Administrative Tech- 
niques in the Junior High-School Pro- 
gram” is the theme of a workshop for 
junior high-school teachers and adminis- 
trators to be held July 20 to 31 at Illinois 
State Normal University. Two semester 


| hours of graduate or undergraduate credit 


is being offered. A $5 pre-registration fee 
is required; the full fee is $14.50. For 
further details contact Donald Birr of Ke- 
wanee Public Schools or J. W. Carrington 
at ISNU. 

Sponsor of the workshop, being held for 
the third year, is Illinois Junior High 
School Principals Association. 


Teachers to Study Our Economy 


Two work conferences offered this sum- 
mer by the business eduation department 
t Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will include one on “Current Economic 
Problems.” It aims to provide an under- 
standing of economic concepts basic to 
the intelligent analysis of current economic 
Special emphasis 


problems in our society. 
presentation 


will be given to classroom 
of these issues. Field trips in metropolitan 
New York are planned tor the afternoons 
One graduate credit is offered. The con- 
ference will be held June 29 to July 3 

In collaboration with the New York 
Stock Exchange, a work conference on the 
Resources of the Financial World for th« 
Teacher will be offered July 27 to Aug. 14 
The course provides the classroom teacher 
an opportunity to learn about the financial 
world and to study and evaluate the teach- 
ing-learning practices in this area of basic 
Three hours of gradu- 
ate credit may be earned. 

For more information write to Prof 
Lawrence W. Erickson, Box 604, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York 


business education. 


College, 


Minor in Outdoor Education 
will offer 


beginning 


University 
education 


Illinois 
outdoor 


Northern 
a minor in 
with the 

“There 1S 
of teachers in 
training to have more 
to the special skills and techniques neces- 
program in the 
classroom,” Paul Harrison 
Northern’s Lorado Taft Field 
said many school 


Summer session. 

a strong desire on the part 
service and teachers in 
information relative 


sary tor 
outdoor 
director of 
Campus at Oregon. He 
systems are securing camping facilities in 
their Some will winterize existin 
scout and private camp facilities for scho-’ 


carrying on a 
says 


areas 


camping. 

Courses will be offered at the 
and undergraduate level at both the 
gon and DeKalb campuses. 


graduate 
Ore- 


To Study Ceramics, Enameling 


Workshops _ in and metal 
enameling will be jointly sponsored by the 
American Art Clay Co. and the John 
Herron Art School (affiliated with Butler 
University ) in Indianapolis, Ind. The cur- 
riculum is designed to help the teacher 
introduce clay work and metal enameling 
at any age level. No previous training is 


ceramics 
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necessary. Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit are offered for the 
four two-weeks ceramics workships. The 
three one-week metal enameling workshops 
offer one semester hour of undergraduate 
credit. 

For a brochure giving full details, write 
to the American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis 
24, Ind. 


Institutes Financed by NDEA 


Already planned under the National De- 
fense Education Act are a number of sum- 
mer institutes for teachers. Language in- 
stitutes, for the purpose of improving 
teaching skills of elementary and secondary 
teachers of modern foreign languages, will 
be held at Louisiana State University and 
the universities of Maine, Michigan, and 
Colorado. 

Counseling and Guidance Training In- 
stitutes have been planned at Northwestern 
University and Loyola University. The six- 
weeks sessions are intended to improve the 
ability of high-school counselors to help 
able students get the most out of their 
educational experiences. Approximately 40 
higher-education institutions _ throughout 
the nation are expected to hold these 
institutes. 


Tour Group to Study in Hawaii 


Summer schooi at the Univ ersity of Ha- 
waii is part of a new tour scheduled by the 
NEA Division of Travel Service. Spon- 
sored in cooperation with the Hawaii Edu- 
cation Association and the University of 
Hawaii, this unique tour includes attend- 
ance at the university’s Institute on Asian 
Studies, especially set up to help Ameri- 
can teachers gain a fuller understanding 
of the historical backgrounds and cultures 
of the people of Asia. Special features, 
such as a Pearl Harbor yacht trip, are in- 
cluded with this interesting study tour. 

Participants will attend classes for six 
weeks and take three courses totaling six 
hours of graduate credit. The cost of the 
program is $310, which includes round- 
trip air transportation from California (de- 
parting June 20 and returning Aug. 1), tui- 
tion, all fees, a full-day Oahu tour, the 
yacht trip, and transfers to and from the 
Honolulu airport. 

For further information write to the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


Arithmetic, Reading Workshops 


Improving arithmetic instruction on the 
elementary level is the subject of a two- 
weeks workshop to be offered this sum- 
mer at Southern Illinois University. Dr. 
Leo J. Brueckner, professor emeritus at 
the University of Minnesota, will teach the 
course, from July 27 to Aug. 7. Students 
may earn two quarter hours of college 
credit. 

A one-week workshop in junior high- 
school reading will be conducted by Dr. 
Elona Sochor, director of the Reading 
Clinic at Temple University. Offering two 
quarter hours of college credit, the work- 
oon is scheduled for June 15 to 19. 


Co-sponsored by the SIU departments of 
English and elementary education, the 
workshop is designed primarily for junior- 


high English teachers in southern Illinois. | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY @ E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Adult Education Summer Study 


Ten graduate courses and three short 
institutes in adult education will be con- 
ducted this summer at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, by faculty of the bureau of 
studies in adult education. 

Graduate courses are planned to provide 
advanced study opportunities for students 
of many educational or occupational back- 
grounds, The summer session will be from 
June 10 to Aug. 7. Institutes will provide 
training for professional and lay leaders 
concerned with adult education; one is 
general, one concerns the role of the 
library, and the other is for ministers and 
lay church leaders and concerns adult re- 
ligious education. 

For further information concerning the 


program, write to Director, Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


New Short Courses at ISNU 


A variety of new short courses, vary- 
ing in length from one to six weeks, is 
included in the 1959 summer program at 
Illinois State Normal University. Among 
them is a one-week offering, “Nutrition 
for Teachers of Elementary Pupils.” Other 
one-week elementary teachers 
will be in understandings, 


physical science, art activities, and music 


courses for 
social sclence 
reading. 

“Duplicating Skills for Teachers” is a 
educa- 


one-week course in business 


Planned for two separate weeks in 


new 
tion. 








The Illinois | 


Reading Circle 
has adopted these 


LIPPINCOTT 


Illus 
"Science Can 
Be Fun" 
Munro Leaf 


For Young Scientists 


ENGINEERS DID IT! 
By DUANE BRADLEY. Pictures 6y 


Marie Jauss. How ingenious engineers have 
solved unusual building problems through 
the ages. By the author of Cappy and the 
Jet Engine. Grades 3-5. List $2.95 





inne 


A SCIENTIST OF TWO WORLDS: 
Louis Agassiz 

By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE. A vivid 

and readable biography of the devoted sci- 

entist, Louis Agassiz. Grades H.S. List $3.00 


FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
MCON AND A TRIP AROUND IT 
By JULES VERNE. The famous story that 
foretold rocket travel to the moon. Grades 


Jr. & Sr. HLS. List $1.95 


CONSERVATION IN AMERICA 
By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. Pic- 
tures by Nils Hogner. The complete story 
of the work done to restore and preserve 
our nation’s natural wealth. Grades Jr. & 
Sr. H.S. List $3.75 


Easy-to-read Books 





HERE WE GO 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Pictures by 
the author. A happy colorful book of Amer- 
ican school life. Grades K-3. List $2.25 


TWENTY-ONE CHILDREN 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Pictures by 
the author. Emelina, who can’t speak Eng- 
lish, arrives in a typical elementary school. 
Grades 1-3. List $2.25 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Pictures by 
the author. How a discarded one-room 
school-house was renovated and used again. 
Grades 1-3. List $2.25 


BOOKS 


MANNERS CAN BE FUN 
Revised Edition 
By MUNRO LEAF. Pictures by the author. 
The most popular Munro Leaf title now 
includes such up-to-date sections as TV 
Manners, School Grooming and Baby-sit 
ting. Grades 1-4. List $2.25 


¥ aw > | 
THERE’S NO SUCH ANIMAL 
By ALF EVERS. Pictures by Bogdan Grom. 
A funny picture book about a baby bear’s 
first glimpse of people. Grades 1-3 
List $2.25 


Story Books for Grade School 


CRISTY AT SKIPPINGHILLS 
By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Pictures by 
Velma Ilsley. The heroine of Stars for 
Cristy and her family move to a small town. 
Grades 4-6. List $3.00 


LORETTA MASON POTTS 
By MARY CHASE, Pictures by Harold 
Berson. The story of Loretta and her ad- 
ventures—a fantasy as only the author of 
Mrs. McThing and Harvey could write it. 
Grades 6 up. List $3.50 





For Young Adults 


MAKE FREE 
By WILLIAM BREYFOGLE. The dramatic 
story of the “Underground Railroad” which 
helped runaway slaves to freedom. List $4.50 


DESTINY IN DALLAS 
By SHIRLEY SEIFERT. An exciting novel 
based on the career of Alexander Cockerell, 
pioneer first citizen of Dallas, Texas 
List $3.95 
SYCAMORE MEN 
By DAVID TAYLOR 
and authentic history make this 
Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox,” a fine 


story of the American Revolution. 
List $3.95 





Exciting romance 


novel of 


Order at Reading Circle Prices 
from Illinois Reading Circle 





June, it will instruct teachers in the me- 
chanics of duplicating materials for class- 
room use. 

A course on youth fitness will prove 
helpful to teachers of health and physical 
education; the one-week course, offering 
graduate credit, will be concerned with 
present-day problems of the health and 
physical education instructor in meetin 
the changing needs of elementary anc 
secondary schools. 

Two-week courses offered by the English 
department will be “Mechanics of English 
Grammar,” “Teaching and Grading of 
Theme Writing,” and “Problems in the 
Teaching of English.” 

The division of special education has 
planned a two-weeks course on “Problems 


of the Brain Injured” and a six-weeks 
course on “Classes for the Trainable.” 
The complete list of short courses, with 
detailed information, may be obtained from 
Dr. Francis R. Brown,*director of the divi- 
sion of university extension and field serv- 
ices, who also will pre-enroll students. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Science Materials Center 


“To serve as a centralized source of in- 
formation and supply for the best science 
equipment on the market” is the purpose 
of the new Science Materials Center, a 
division of the Library of Science at 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3. Project work 
is stressed in center materials, along with 








6-week term: 


2-week terms: June 8-19 


July 6-17 
JAMES HYMES 


President 


MAURICE B. 
MITCHELL 
ROMA GANS 


LAURA ZIRBES 


leading to B. Ed., M. Ed. degrees. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


June 22-July 31 


Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 


Chairman of Childhood Education Department 
University of Maryland 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia * University 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ohio State University 


Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Con- 
veniently located on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2824 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 


July 20-31 
August 3-14 














DATES: 
Cost: 
Credit: 


Itinerary: 


$987 


For further information write: 








GREENVILLE COLLEGE 


offers 


Summer Study Tour of Europe 


July 3 to August 21, 1959 


Six semester hours 

France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 

Germany, Belgium, Holland, England 

SUMMER SCHOOL: JUNE 3 TO JULY 15 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 13 

A regionally accredited undergraduate program in 

general education and teacher education. 


Dr. George T. Tade 
Director of Summer School 
Greenville College 
Greenville, Illinois 

















determination of appropriate age and schol- 
astic levels. All equipment offered is pre- 
tested and appproved by scientists and 
educators. ioe! ed are instruments, toys, 
records, books, kits, educators guides, and 
experiment manuals for all areas of science 
and at all levels. 

A constantly changing exhibit of prod- 
ucts is open to educators and students 
Mondays from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and 
Saturdays until noon. Catalogs will be sent 
free upon request to Hy Ruchlis at the 
center. 


Chemistry Achievement Test 

Form 1959 of the Cooperative Test in 
High-School Chemistry, sponsored by the 
National Science Teachers Association and 
the Examinations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, is now available. 
Designed as an end-of-year achievement 
test, it is the result of the cooperative 
effort between a committee of active chem- 
istry teachers and experts in test construc- 
tion. 

Effort was made to reduce reading dif- 
ficulty, thus allowing the student to re- 
spond to a sufficient number of items to get 
good reliability. The examination consists 
of two parts of approximately equal diffi- 
culty, each with 50 items to be completed 
in 40 minutes. Test booklets and answer 
sheets are supplied in multiples of 25 at 
$4 package of test booklets and $1 per 
package of answer sheets. Write to Exami- 
nations Committee—ACS, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1402 South Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 


New Films Available 


“Blue Jeans”—a black and white 16mm 
sound film for physical education, social 
science, home economics, or history classes 
or for parent and community groups—is 
being offered free by The Denim Council, 
375 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. It shows 
the manufacture of cotton fibers, denim, 
and blue jeans; the uses to which Ameri- 
can pioneers put denims; and brings us 
up to date with a forecast of jeans’ new 
explorations on the school and home fronts. 
Contact Nikki Sechter, public relations di- 
rector for the council, about using the 
film. 

Teachers of science, math, and geogra- 
phy in grades five through nine (or begin- 
ning astronomy courses in high school or 
college) could make use of a new film, 
“Time,” distributed by the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
The 15-minute film concerns scientific 
time determination, timekeeping, time 
zones, daylight saving time, the interna- 
tional date line. In color the film costs 
$150; black and white, $75. Preview prints 
are available. 

The Humane Society of the US has re- 
leased a 54-frame color filmstrip, with 
recorded 21-minute narration, for  chil- 
dren between seven and 14. “People and 
Pets” tells the story of two children and 
an adult who gather information on the 
responsibilities of animal owners. They 
take a tour of their community, including 
the humane society shelter. The filmstrip 
is available from the society at 1111 E 
Street NW, Washington 4, D. C., for a $1 
charge for postage and handling. 


Illinois Education 





Museum Admission Changed 


School groups wishing to visit the Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village now 
must make advance reservations to qualify 
for reduced educational admission rates, 
which will be standardized at 25 cents, at 
both the museum and village, regardless 
of age or grade level. The new policy, 
necessary because of increasing demands 
for accommodation, will affect more than 
3000 educational groups each year. Ac- 
credited teachers will still be admitted free. 

Additional information and special hand- 
books for teachers are available from the 
Guest Relations Department, Office of Edu- 
cation, Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Mich. 


AND SO FORTH... 
AASA Raises Standards 


Two years of graduate work is now a 
requirement for prospective new members 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. According to an amend- 
ment to the AASA constitution, passed at 
the February convention in Atlantic City, 
N.J., this rule goes into effect Jan. 1, 1964. 


To Study Business Education 


The role that economic 
education now play—and what they should 
play—in the total educational program in 
the nation’s schools is to come in for some 
intensive study, according to the United 
Business Education Association. Delta Pi 
Epsilon (a graduate fraternity in business 
ah, has joined forces with the 
UBEA to sponsor a 12-member commission 
to study the purposes of business educa- 
tion and to publish and disseminate state- 
ments of proposed policy regarding con- 
duct of business education in the US. 


Humphrey Speaks to NASSP 


US Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota told the closing session of the 
National Association of Secondary Schooi 
Principals convention that a program of 
federal assistance for classroom construc- 
tion, teachers salaries, and competitive 
federal scholarships must be enacted “if 
the nation is to continue to develop future 
leaders of strength and wisdom from all 
its ranks.” 

Speaking before about 4600 members of 
NASSP, Senator Humphrey said that the 
National Defense Education Act was “only 
a first step in the right direction.” He 
bce B that 40,000 government 
scholarships be provided, 135,000 class- 
rooms be constructed, and salaries be raised 
to a point that will attract highly quali- 
fied and motivated teachers. 

Among new officers elected was James 
D. Logsdon, superintendent-principal of 
Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College in Harvey—second vice- 
president. Dr. Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary of the association for the past 
20 years, announced his retirement, elec- 
tive Dec. 31. Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, 
present associate executive secretary, will 
succeed him. 

Dr. Harry C. Kelly, assistant director 
of the National Science Foundation, told 
the principals of his impressions of science 


business and 
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SUNMER 
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FIRST TERM 
June 15-July 18 


SECOND TERM 
July 20 - August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


with emphasis on 


and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 


and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 923 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


i eee 


MINNESOTA 


You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'l! thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
For full information 


scenic-dome ride! 


see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 


4 
4 


ADVANCED. STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
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... transforming classroom cur- 
ricula to the colorful scenery 
and carefree vacation pleas- 
ures of the West 


Here’s how it is done: You simply 
send for our 72-page, illustrated 
book, WESTERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which contains a vivid 
portrayal of 8-to-21-day escorted, 
all-expense vacation tours. 


This popular vacation book will 
“transport” you to such fascinat- 
ing places as the Utah-Arizona 
Wonderlands; magic Yellowstone 
and the mighty Tetons; California 
and the wonders of Yosemite; the 
great, green empire of the Pacific 
Northwest, including the Cana- 
dian Rockies; Colorado and its 
majestic mountain peaks. 


Truly, a delightful metamorpho- 
sis—a foretaste of funful, mem- 
orable vacations. 


Book is yours 
FREE... 
mail coupon 


\ 


Department of Tours 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

1 So. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of the 1959 

edition of WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


Nome 





Address. 





am OE Had 
UNION 
PACIFIC 


Zone. State. 


City 





UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


| may 


education in Russia. “Like the ancient 
Egyptians, they are trying to build pyra- 
mids of economic, cultural, and military 
domination by the use of slaves. But in 
this technical age they need technically 


| trained slaves,” he said. “The Soviet leaders 


may find it difficult to know how much 
education to give a slave and still control 
him or to inspire a love of learning with- 
out a love of eoiiten” 


Don't Want to Go to College? 


More intensive efforts should be made 
in high schools to make capable youths 
feel that they have the responsibility to 


| go on to college, two Indiana University 


educators urge. 

In a study of Indiana’s 1955 class, Dean 
Wendell W. Wright and Prof. Christian 
W. Jung of the Indiana University School 
of Education reported that 71 percent of 
those who ranked in the top 10th of their 
high-school graduating classes went on to 
college. Of the 1011 who did not, the 
educators found factors to be lack of funds, 
early marriages, lack of encouragement by 
arents, and interest in the material bene- 
ts of a job. They recommended that 


| high-school guidance programs be inten- 


sified, with greater use of college repre- 
sentatives as consultants. 


Drama for Young People 


Plays, “The Drama Magazine for Young 


People,” announces a playwriting contest 


with $750 in cash awards for original one- 
act plays suitable for production by young 
players. This contest marks the 20th year 
of the magazine’s publication; it is being 
conducted to encourage the writing of this 
type of dramatic material. 

There will be two first prizes of $200 


| . 
| each; two second prizes of $100; and two 


third prizes of $75. Awards will be given 
in two different categories: plays for 
junior-senior high-school age and _ those 
for lower-intermediate age groups. 

Any unpublished play written in English 
be submitted. Prize-winning plays 
will be published in Plays magazine; other 
plays submitted may be purchased for 


| publication at regular rates. The contest 


closes July 31. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to Contest Editor, 
Plays Magazine, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 


ETV Center Moves 


The Educational Television and Radio 
Center is mov ing its headquarters to New 
York City, but will maintain its present 
offices in Ann Arbor for several phases 
of operations, including film distribution, 
which has been handled by the University 
of Illinois. ; 

As national headquarters for the coun- 
try’s educational TV network, the center 
provides the ETV stations with about 15 
programs a week. Programs are generally 
developed in series. of 12 or more and 
cover a wide variety of subject matter, 
from history to great art and music and 
to natural and social sciences. The center 
also provides penetrating studies of major 
public issues. 

Programs are produced under contract 
for the center by TV production units | 





STUDY 
~~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 


«PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
«SATISFYING STUDY 
« VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 


Six-week Session July 6-August 14 
June 22-August 14 


Eight-week Session 
Three-week programs begin July 6, July 27 


For course listings and other information, address: 


The Director 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 3, VERMONT 











SUMMER 
FIELD 
STUDIES 


conducted by 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
ot its BLACK MILLS SCIENCE STATION 
BLACK HILLS, $.D. 
Sessions: JUNE 19-JULY 17 
JULY 17-AUG. 14 


Fully accredited courses include biology, zoology, 
forestry, and geology. Courses taught in field. 


Curriculum features course specially designed 

for elementary and secondary teachers. 

Experiencea faculty; station well equipped with 
14 buildings, scientific instruments onl laboratory. 
Students see all parts of Black Hills on planned 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the 
friendly, Christian atmosphere. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Director of Summer School, Dept. 49F E 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 


BY STATIONWAGON 


Travel in two 9-passenger cars with 
language professor and wife. Leave 
New York June 20 or July 26. Two 
tours each 37 days in Europe for 
$1095. Spain to Scandinavia. 9 coun- 
tries. By sea or air. Tell of yourself 
when you write to Dr. Donald Brown, 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
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across the country. Established in 1953 
by the Fund for Adult Education, the 
center has developed and presented some 
4000 programs. Its network of stations 
has grown from two to 33. The center 


from the Fou! Fousdation "| | AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


from the Ford Foundation. 


Sends Freshman Grades Home Book passage into a new world! Six sun- ORIENT CRUISES 


I Bi 1 th lit weeks aboard a great President Liner 
a i. i gee _ age - —sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong 
prac ice OF sending grade repo! Ss on fres Kong, and Kobe. 


an students t incipals of high schools ’ : 
ee eee ee ee ee Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 


from which they were graduated. The : q 
action was recommended by a joint com- advantage of low-cost Economy Tourist travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 


mittee of the University and the [Illinois family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 

Association of Secondary School Principals or mail coupon below for more information. 

after a two-year study on school-university 

relations. Such reports had been sent out ‘ 

previous to 1952 but had been dropped PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 

»ecause of budgetary curtailments. D First Class ( Round the World Cruises (>) Reduced Fare Orient 
Holiday Cruises 

(CD New York to California 

LD Cargoliners [D Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 








“Summations of grades made by enter- ( Economy Tourist Class ( Summer/Fall Orient Tours 
ing freshmen at Illinois are extremely use- 
ful to high-school principals,” said C. W. 
Sanford, UI dean of admissions and 
records. “The grades indicate in what NAME 
areas students from a_ particular high ADDRESS 
school do well or do poorly in college work, 
thus offering a guide for curricular and CITY. SES eee a 


teaching adjustments.” 


More Than Share of Ph.D.'s 5 \ 
Although they enroll only 7 percent of “OL AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES -* 
= , y 


all students in the US, the Big Ten schools a - 

plus the University of Chicago award 27 Vane —f acti —<Bundl the, Jerk, 

percent of all Ph.D. degrees granted in , 

this country, Charles E. Harrell, registrar | $11 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. O, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices 

San Francisco « Los Angeles «+ Chicago + New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. 





























of Indiana University, has reported. Among 
them, the 11 universities grant 8 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees and 15 percent 
of all master’s degrees, and they award a 
total of 10 percent of all degrees granted 
by American colleges and universities. 

The report, compiled for admissions offi- 
cers of the 11 institutions, was based on j Sas —— on 
enrollments and degrees awarded during ad satanic , m 
1956-57. In showing the educational con- 
tribution made by these universities, Mr. 
Harrell said the study may “surprise those 
who identify the Big Ten schools primarily 
in connection with their outstanding 
athletic programs.” 











7..or just plain fun 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 


. that costs you less than a summer at home! 
Enjoy a summer of travel and fun ...a full six week program...at 


the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 


dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
By DONALD A. INGLI interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 6 Week choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
Southern I/linois University Hawaii Summer at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School. 
Films just The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
The Quill is a series of six 30-minute, $569! You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
16mm, sound, black and white films, pro- “ plus planned social and leisure events plus round ry! a 
duced by WQED for the Educational =e ..- all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 
Television and Radio Center. Individual o Rema, » ‘ “ ; 
titles include Style in Writing, Writing Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
Forceful Retiiaaes iis t and & Bein HURRY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
te Paragraphs, The Exact Small RESERVATIONS letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
r , : aw ae és ssion . ee an rancisco 
Things, and Nouns and Verbs Versus Ad- Une a aa whee an Se, S Li es —- 
jectives and Adverbs. These films are de- 
signed to promote writing style that is 
simple, honest, and unpretentious; sen- 
tences that are powerful, clear, and exact; 
and paragraphs that are convincing, sin- 
cere, and well organized. The series was 
developed for use in high-school and col- 
lege nay business and industrial train- 
ing programs, in-service eGustiien; G6 ' Qennaceenene 





f Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour te Hawaii 


PI 
ease cond Cull 2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


information on Hawaii 
Summer Program to: Name ee ae 
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EEE 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
dune 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and _ teachers’ 
“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 

mer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-4 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 











The Saint Louis University Work- 
shop in Human Relations and Group 
Guidance, held in Merida, Yucatan, 
Mexico, July 28-August 28, 1959 


Six Credit Hours $425.00 


A “live-in” workshop where students 
and staff live in and work in the beauti- 
ful air-conditioned Hotel Merida, in the 
heart of the Mayan culture. 


Cost covers travel from New Orleans to 
Merida and return to New Ofleans via 
Pan American Airlines; room, board, 
tuition and field trips. If more practical, 
other travel arrangements can be made. 
Instruction is in English by the Saint 
Louis University staff. One hour per day 
is devoted to introductory or advanced 
Spanish. 


For further information write to 


Trafford P. Maher, S.J., Ph.D. 
Director Department of Education; 
Human Relations Center; 

15 North Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 














VISIT THE 


THRILLING 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty five Miles cores of Medicen 





WOMEN 


Start your retirement business now. 
Send $1.00 for 16 page booklet “How 
to Go Into Business for Yourself.” 

B&aM PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 33 TINLEY PARK, ILLINOIS 


360 





| which tends to serve 


| —How man-made 





| own Explorer 
| the process of construction, assembly, 


ay ailable 


film li- 


adult group meetings. They are 
for rental from most university 
braries. 

Life in Ancient Greece: Home and Edu- 
cation (Intermediate grades. 13% minutes, 
1d white or color. Coronet Films )— 

filmed in Athens, the sites 

ss wiated with early Greek history, Life 
Ancient Greece presents the audience 

th a typical day in Athens about 440 
B We learn of the family structure, 
educational systems, business and trade, 
and something about the arts and crafts 
of the Athenians. Typical scenes include 
family worship, preparation of breakfast, 
work in the family pottery, the women 
and girls at their spinning and weaving, 
the boys studying at the home of their 
tutor, writing on wax tablets and papyrus, 
afternoon instruction in physical education, 
the evening meal, and the few hours to- 
gether at the end of the day 

Rockets (Middle grades. 16 
black and white or color, rent or purchase. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—The film 
opens with the viewers at the scene of a 
rocket launching while preparations are 
being made. In the nearby blockhouse, 
men are checking out the rocket by remote 
control. Finally the count-down to zero 
and the rocket takes off in a vertical blast 
of flame. The principles of action and re- 
action which make a rocket move are dem- 
onstrated through animated drawings and 
by citing more familiar examples of these 
laws of science. Particularly emphasized 
are the rocket fuels and the control systems. 
As these rockets are designed to operate 
above the earth’s atmosphere, not only fuel 
but a great deal of oxygen must be carried. 
This fuel and liquid oxygen are in multi- 
rockets in order that greater height 


Ac cualiv on 


minutes, 


stage 


and speed can be achieved. A typical con- | 


trol system consists of spinning gyroscopes 
and the electronic circuits which adjust 
the directions of the motors when the 
rocket begins to go off course. The film 
concludes with a comparison of a modern 
rocket and the more familiar skyrocket. 
Students also see another rocket launching 
as a review of the 
concepts of the film. 

Earth Satellites (Intermediate through | 
senior high. 17 minutes, black and white 
or color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
satellites stay aloft, what 
we can learn from them, and what we 
might expect from the future are explained. 
An animated sequence of the launching of 
Russian Sputnik I is shown. Using common 
and everyday examples, the producers then 


| explain in simpler terms the principles in- 


volved in getting a satellite into orbit. Our 
and Vanguard are seen in 
and 
launching. Three-dimensional models and | 
animated drawings help to clarify the com- 
plexity of the operations. As to the future, 
learn of the information obtained from 
these satellites and the effect it will have 
on life on the planet earth. In addition, 
the film suggests some of the plans being 
for more extensive exploration 


we 


advanced 
of space. 


Handbook 

A handbook which can be very useful to 
teachers and audio-visual directors has 
been released by Indiana University. It is 


a 


| 





THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary 
Teaching and Administrative posi- 
tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States— 
New York State and especially on 

LONG ISLAND. 


N.A.T.A 
Write 


18th Year 


for Registration Form 


Member 











SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
MAKE MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME— 


Learn how to organize and con 
duct Ballroom classes for teens and 
sub- teens Cash in on this big 
lemand 

“May I Have Dance ! 
graded course ing a 
Dance Fundam take allt 

Sopates dance steps, ballroom ¢ 

ons, reception lines et and exp 
yw to teach every l 

in print anywhe 

s price to al eaciiers 
essiona ls 
autographed 

money order to 


os Schonberg Dance School 


551 N. Lincoln St., Hinsdale, Illinois 


—_ 


aims 
“Worth hun 


and students 


mes it 


copy today. Mail check for 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
“Have openings in most Iilinois 
counties for 12 weeks’ work. $100 
AVERAGE WEEKLY income with 
nationally known 58 year old com- 
pany.” (A few could start now— 
part time.) 
WRITE: 
Attention: W. J. MORROW 


1248 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











F ree to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-4. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 


Latest booklet covers teacher employment 
in foreign schools, and teaching opportuni- 
ties with U. S. agencies and companies 
operating abroad. Complete coverage. 
Addresses, certification, housing and so on. 
Send $2 to STERLING PRESS, Box 157, 
Oakdale, Calif. 


EMPLOYMENT ABROAD 


Overseas positions offer free travel and good sal- 
aries. Our comprehensive new booklet surveys various 
types of American companies abroad, as well as 
Government Agencies, employing Americans in ad- 
ministrative, teaching, technical positions. Includes 
list of American companies in sixty countries. Send 
$1.00 to Hill International Publications, Dept. K, 
P.O. Box 229, Long Island City |, N.Y. 
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CD <p 


A cool kind of summer . . . a bright kind 
the best kind of summer 
.. with the clean 





of summer .. . 
you'll ever want to find 
sea air to temper the warmth of every 
sun-filled day . @ vast variety of inter- 
ests, sports and amusements to keep you 
on the go . . . an infinite choice of hotels 
and motels to accommodate your vac- 


ation budget. 


PRE ATLANTIC CITY'S 
BIG 1959 BLUE BOOK 


72 Colorful Pages of information, 
Maps and Pictures 
Write Dept. T-2, Convention Hall, 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


WHEATON 


SUMMER 
SISSIES 


BALANCED ervenmies IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 491 £ 


WHEATON COLLEGE © Wheaton, Illinois 


TEACHERS WANTED 
School Social Worker — man. 


Teacher for Hard-of-Hearing — 
woman or man. 





Must meet minimum requirements for teaching 
in IUlinois. Salary range—$4,800 to $8,100. 
Credit for prior experience. Excellent com- 
munity, distinguished school. Enter job, 


September 1, 1959. 


Apply to Superintendent, Joliet Township 








High School and Junior College. 
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titled A Guide for Use with the Indiana 
University Film Series and has been de- 
signed to supplement their films High 
Contrast Photography for Instruction, 
Handmade Materials for Projection, Better 
Bulletin Boards, How to Make Handmade 
Lantern Slides, Wet Mounting Pictorial 
Materials, Lettering Instructional Mate- 
rials, Tape Recording for Instruction, Photo- 
graphic Slides for Instruction, and Passe 
Partout Framing. The handbook is amply 
illustrated to the extent that its subject 
matter can be used in workshops, teachers 
meetings, institutes, and 
preparation of inexpensive 
materials. This 107-page guide, with more 
than 500 illustrations, can be purchased 
for $2 from Indiana University at Bloom- 
ington. It will be provided free to pur- 
chasers of the film series. 


Board Briefs 


Feb. 21, 


courses in the 
audio-visual 


Meeting: 11 a.m., East St. 
Louis High School 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; directors 
Audra May Pence, Walter S. Albertson, 
William A. Watters, L. Goebel Patton; 
staff members Irving F. Pearson and Wil- 
fred J. Goreham 

Business: Prior to the regular meeting 
of the board of directors, a meeting had 
been held with officers and leaders of the 
IEA Southwestern Division for the pur- 
pose of holding a hearing on petitions to 
dissolve the Southwestern Division and to 
divisions. In the board 
hearing, the board 


create two new 
meeting following the 
accepted and approved the petitions re- 
ceived from the Southwestern Division 
The board approved the minutes of its 
Jan. 31 meeting; received the 
field service; accepted finance and mem- 
bership reports. It discussed the question 
of expanding the field services of the 


re ports on 


association 

The board appointed Miss Stapp, Helen 
Ryan, and E. H. Mellon to represent the 
IEA in Louisville, Ky., May 9 at a plan- 
ning conference for the NEA regional in- 
structional conference to be held during 
the school year 1959-60. It 
report that the Mattoon Education Associa- 
tion and the Springfield Education Asso- 
ciation were the first local associations to 
file applications for affiliation with the 
IEA. 

The board directed the executive secre- 
tary to prepare a list of Illinois attorneys 
qualified in school law. It accepted the 
Kable Printing Co.’s bid for the printing 
of Itur~ors Epucation for two years be- 
ginning with the September, 1959, issue. 

The board approved the appointment of 
Dr. Victor Ricks as successor to Dr. Ken- 
neth Rehage on the Illinois TEPS Com- 
mission. Blackhawk Division is to be asked 
to suggest five nominees for consideration 
in selection of successor to Miss Marie 
Robinson as a member of the Illinois TEPS 
Commission. 

Miss Stapp reported that at an NEA 
Washington, 20 
voted op- 


recelve d a 


insurance conference in 
out of 22 discussion groups 
position to the NEA’s entering the insur- 
ance field. 
Adjournment was at 4:10 p.m 
Witrrep |]. GoreEHAM 
Acting Secretary 


TRANSOCEAN 


tee 


Group tours to 


HAWAII 
Ori ent 


*» 


AIR LINES 





Fly in spacious Boeing 377's .. . enjoy the 


tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. 
send coupon below to discover how 


easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 


FREE FARE 


For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaii, $166.50 
Hong Kong,* $498.18 


fores tourist closs one-way on a round trip plus tox from 
Chicage 


*via connecting corrier ot Okinawoe 
send this coupon today 
Transocean Air Lines 


Svite 1402, 7 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me information on how to orgonize o 
tour to Howeoii or the Orient 


EO 














Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 
Origine! Albert—Since 1885 

37 $. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
L _. ___—____- 








THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 














Teachers interested in exploring today’s 
wonderful opportunities through the me- 
dium of an organization offering discrimi- 
nating and efficient service are urged to 
consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, mt. | 











TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE| 


4626 Richmond Rd. Cleveland 24, Ohic 
(Owned by experienced teachers! 
Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every applicant 
our personal attention. We are qualified to 
render you a quality service. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: School-librarians — psychologists. 
Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s for colleges. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS | 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 














PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 


207 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
B A K E EMPLOYMENT 


wi 
Ph. 8-5422 
TEACHERS—We are 
itions — Elemen 
hools. 








listing 
tary — pv Ta RMS — 


ALSO BUSINESS PLACEMENTS 
Free Registration 


T. A. BAKER, Owner 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 39th Year 

lf it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Clinton, fowa 














TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 

For Full Information Write 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

228 N. LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, lilinois 


Room 242 











362 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY | | 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 





| of the old locks. 





Iti news to ws 


eee tt tt 


These are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. If 
unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request for 
further information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 

Study Center promotes good learning 
habits and promises substantial savings. 
The seat and seat back make use of Amer- 
flex, the material which wears like iron 
but has the suppleness of rubber. It is 
stain-resistant and washable and will not 
splinter, dent, crack, or flake. It flexes to 
body contour, then returns to its original 
shape. The compound-curved seat and 
self-adjusting, deep-curved back compel a 
proper, yet relaxed, sitting posture. Both 
seat and bookbox are adjustable vertically; 
the seat moves back and forth and swivels 
45 degrees. The three-position tilt to 
eliminates glare. It is used flat for art Ans 
or slopes 8 or 20 degrees for reading and 
writing. The units are easily movable and 
save up to 25 percent in floor space. Rub- 
ber-cushioned glides eliminate noise and 
floor-scuffing. The Study Center can be 
adopted for any class and any child. 

Jason Lefty Scissors for the left-handed 
are available in 4 in. blunt and 5 in. blunt, 
= the exclusive aa “Cushion- 
Grip,” vinyl-foam coated. \% in. shear 
is available for left- handed adults. These 
specially designed items enable the left- 
handed person to cut better because the 
blades maintain cutting action without 
separating. Complete visibility of the cut- 
ting surface is another feature. Available 
at school supply or department stores. 


Ten New Teaching Sets for use on the 
flannel board include sets for use in arith- 
metic, language arts, and science from 
kindergarten to grade 12. Available from 
school supply distributors. 

Panic exit device has been developed 
which will spring open at a touch of the 
hand or body on the horizontal bar, which 
extends the full width of the door. A 
problem in replacing old mortise locks 
with panic exit devices is that the door 
may have to be replaced or refinished be- 
and marks left by removal 
The new escutcheons of 
Yale panic exit device cover this de- 


cause of holes 


the 
facement. 

Tuffy is a new 12 in. globe ball made 
with the latest developments in hard plas- 
tics. It may be bounced and hammered 
without damage. It weighs just over one 
pound and has been te sted and found to 
support more than one ton in weight. It is 
unaffected by extremes in temperature. 


Solar energy kit demonstrates the direct 
conversion of light into electricity, through 
silicon junc tion solar energy converters. 
Developed for use by schools and indus- 
trial “+ seBaeMieg it comes with materials 
outlining the history of solar energy con- 
version, details of converter construction, 
physical properties, and performance spe- 
cifications. The equipment— four cells, 
electric motor, and prope ‘ller—is mounted 


on a 3 in. x 5 in. base. The kit costs $14. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Including Central America and the Indies 
Summer 1960 

Twenty-three days Air Tour conducted for Teachers 
end others, visiting Poneme City, a. Lima, San- 
tlago, Buenos Aires, Janeiro, Caracas, San 
Juan, Port Au Prince ona. Montego Bay. 
Tatlor-made for teachers 

ane Tours 


Sox 762 Carbondale, tilinois 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of gj 











now making money writing short paragrap 


tell you what to write, where eal how t how to “ut 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicage 26, Wt: 


———« KEN BOYER'S. 
OZARK BASEBALL CAMP 
SALEM, MISSOURI — For Boys Ages 8 to 19 
Run like every other camp. Nature study, arts & 
crafts, and ail sports with ee ol main feature. Ken 
Boyer is Cardinais’ ali star infieide 

5— THREE WEEK SESSIONS — 1959 

ist SESSION JUNE 9-29 
For particulars, write to ‘‘Office 
KEN BOYER'S OZARK BASEBALL Came 

— P. ©. Box 1903 SE, Tampa, Fic. 





T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 














YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


ow use’ 

Noble's “HANDWRITING MADE EASY’’—$2.50 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 

67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 








Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of mina- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sponsored by the Uni in co- 
operation with Stanford, of Calli- 
fornia, and Guadalajara a it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, board & 
room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 











MARTINS FLAGS 


ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 


Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTINS FLAG CO, FORT DODGE IOWA 





BU BRAS 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 
herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390, 


sunors SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box Pasadena, California 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


ative publisher who offers authors early 
Me - ation. higher royalty, national distribution, and 
ory Comqnest books _ subjects welcomed. 
wr or send your MS dir 
GR Eenwicn BOOK PUsLisHens, inc. 
Atten. MR. GATSBY ® FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, 
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For Teachers 

Improving Children’s Facility in Problem Solv- 
ing, Alma Bingham. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27; 1958. Paper. 86 pages. Price, $1. 

One of a series, “Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching,” this booklet tells the basic principles 
of solving “real-life’’ problems, the teacher's 
part, materials used, personal characteristics and 
interaction. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. Paper. 229 pages. Price, $5.75. 

This 1959 edition lists 80 tapes, 306 scripts, 
and 117 transcriptions offered to teachers. Each 
is classified and annotated as to content; there 
are indexes for subject, title, and source and 
availability. 

Aviation Units for the Primary Grades. Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 1959. 
Paper. Illustrated. 29 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Problems, activities, and simple teaching aids 
are described. Suggestions are given for corre- 
lating the units with language arts, social 
studies, health, art, music, and arithmetic. 
Topics include the airport, its work and work- 
ers, airplane parts and functions, weather, and 
various uses of aircraft. 

A Classroom Teacher's Guide to Physical Edu- 
cation, C. Eric Pearson. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27; 1958. Paper. 127 pages. Price, $1.50. 

For the elementary teacher who feels unpre- 
pared to direct physical education, this book 
discusses planning an adequate and balanced 
program, providing the equipment, determining 
goals of the program, and judging progress. A 
reading list and an annotated list of phonograph 
records are included. 

Improve Your Teaching With Books. American 
Book Publishers Council, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18; 1959. Paper. & pages. Free. 

Issued jointly by ABPC and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, this leaflet tells 
how elementary and secondary schools can 
strengthen their book collections under the 
terms of the National Defense Education Act. 
It explains the act and tells of current book 
lists to consult. Another booklet, Jmproving 
Instruction With Published Materials, is being 
distributed by ATPI at 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. It includes questions and answers 
about several parts of the act. including grants 
for guidance and testing programs. 


Dancing 

May I Have This Dance, Harriett Schonberg 
(551 North Lincoln, Hinsdale}. Kamin Publish- 
ers, New York; 1958. Cloth. 99 pages. Price, 
$3.95 

Two sets of 
ballroom = dancir 
eighth-grade students. The 
tips on teaching and on organizing a ballroom 


lessons each are outlined for 
seventh- and 
begins with 


classes for 
book 


class 
Teen-Age Dance Book, Betty White. Perma- 
books, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 1959. 
Paper. Illustrated. 299 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
In addition to instructions for many popular 
dances, there are chapters on organizing proms 
and parties, mixers, dress, tips on etiquette, etc. 


Guidance 

How to Get Into College, Frank H. Bowles. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10; 1958. Cloth. 157 pages. Price, $2.95. 

A question-and-answer type summary of in- 
formation on college selection, preparation, and 
admission, including a chapter on testing. Also 
featured are chapters on financing, staying in 
college, and ROTC. 

How to Pass High on College Entrance Tests, 
David R. Turner and Alison Peters. Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17; 1959. Paper. Illustrated. 256 pages. Price, $2. 

This book for students, parents, and guidance 
counselors includes detailed information on what 
colleges give what tests, how they use the tests 
and scores, how to prepare for various types of 
tests (including actual study material—such as 
vocabulary lists, math problems—and trial tests). 

Preparing Students for College. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10; 1959. Paper. 83 pages Price, $1.50. 

For each grade, seven through 12, there is a 
discussion of the objectives of a guidance pro- 
gram, activities, and suggested tests. An out- 


April, 1959 


Cent; Fablications 


line of a testing program is provided, and there 
is a chapter on high school-college relations. 
There are “case histories” of guidance programs 
from throughout the country. 


Health 


The Elementary School Child and His Posture 
Patterns, Evelyn A. Davies. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1; 
1958. Paper. Illustrated. 80 pages. Price, 95 
cents. 

Written for elementary teachers (and also 
valuable for parents), this guide describes pos- 
tural patterns and some reasons for them. Sug- 
gestions are made for activities which may assist 
in the total growth and development of the child 
and in prevention of postural divergencies. 

Modern Health, James H. Otto et al. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17: 1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 534 pages. Price, 
$3.60. 

Designed for either a one-semester or a full- 
year high-school course in health and safety. 
Two “Trans-Vision” inserts show the structures 
of the eye and the ear and the organs of the 
entire body. The appendix includes a chart on 
diseases and one on first-aid materials. 


Reading 

Good Reading for Poor Readers, George D. 
Spache. The Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory 
Street, Champaign Paper 168 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

In addition to long annotated lists of books, 
games, and periodicals, there is interesting in- 
troductory material on motivation, choosing the 
right type of book, readability and the Spache 
formula, therapeutic reading, ete 

The Night the Lights Went Out, Don Freeman. 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 
22: 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, $2 

A blizzard blows down the power lines, and 
Thacher thinks it is great fun living like a 
pioneer (even though his father is unhappy to 
miss his favorite television program and his 
mother has to wash dishes by hand). Soon he 
learns his electric train, too, is useless. It is 
then that Thacher decides what he wants to be 
some day. The illustrations are cleverly done 

Dynamite and Peace, Edith Patterson Meyer 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 

Cloth. 298 pages. Price, $3.50 

“Scientist champion of 
Alfred Nobel was a man far ahead of his 
time.” The that bear his 
endowed by the millions he made inventing and 
This biography, for ages 


6 1958 
inventor peace 


prizes name were 
selling high explosives 
10 and up, tells of his optimism and farsighted- 
ness about the ways of the world 

Tomorrow Will Be Bright, Mabe! Leigh Hunt. 
Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicag: 
6; 1958. Cloth Illustrated 140 pages. Price, 
$2.20 

This story from the Ginn Enrichment Program 
for middle grades could be used in connection 
with history It tells the adventures of a Quaker 
family along a pioneer trail from North Carolina 
to Ohio, and incident 
rather than plot 

The Paleface Redskins, 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
6; 1958. Cloth 2 Price, 


emphasizing character 


Jacqueline Jackson 


Illustrated. 275 pages 
$3.50 

Four little Indians camping on the old 
grounds of the Potawatomi, are threatened by 
tribe—Boy Scouts A story of 
summer-time iventure for ages 10 and uy 

Poker Dog, Sarah Derman Benefic 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 North Narragansett, 
Chicago 39; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 64 pages 
Price, $1.44 

Poker had many friends, but no home. Miss 
Pearl took care of him when he was hurt, so 
Poker picked her home for a place to stay 
Children will see many different kinds of dogs 
when they read about Poker'’s stay in the hos- 
pital. This is one of the Easy-to-Read Books, 


an invading 


Press, 


with a grade one reading level and interest 
level to grade three 

God Bless Our Queer Old Dean, W. Storrs Le« 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; 1959. Cloth Illustrated. 256 pages 
Price, $3.95. 

Written by a former dean of men, this is an 
amusing of “the joy the tragedy, the 
drama, and the excitement of life on American 
college and university campuses as seen by” the 
deans One story “should be 
required reading for all members of the faculty 
who think they can do the job better than the 


story 
dean says the 


dean can 


Social Studies 


Permanent Peace, Tom Slick 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 1958 
pages. Price, $2.95 

A prominent Texas 
devoted much of his life to the study of inter- 
relations offers a plan for achieving 
It includes establishing an inter- 
with control and 
disarmament and 
suggests changes 
points out “the 


Prentice-Hall, 
Cloth. 181 


businessman who has 


national 
world peace 
national 
justice; achieving 
removing causes of war He 
in the United Nations, and 
rewards of peace.” 

Adventure in Big Business, William S. Dutton 
John C. Winston Co 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia 7 1958 Cloth. Illustrated 118 pages 
Price, $3.95 

Opening with the turn of the century, this is 
an interesting narrative of the personalities and 


police force, used 


realistic 


backgrounds of the major big businesses that 
high standard of living 


faults as well as the 


have contributed to the 
in America. It shows the 
virtues of big business and should help young 
people think about their own part in this 


“American adventure 


Miscellaneous 


World-Wide Summer 
The Advancement and Placement 
99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y 


Placement Directory. 
Institute Box 
Paper Price 
Phis 1959 


foreign countries and ¢ 


{2 pages 


editior ist 


research to work-trave 
bs as 
theatres 
students 
many firms 
includes informat 
how to apr et 
The Big Red Schoolhouse, F 
Doubleday and ( Ine 
New York 
$3.95 
‘Can we maintair 1 der 
sti compete with the Spa 
methods of the Soviets? The 
we can and gives his en 
been an edu 
1 product 
approach t 
statistics alx 
more space to the 
and Russian systems 
teresting aspects which receive a8 
Here's Help fer Your Gifted Child 
Thompsor lohr 
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Safe-driving booklet for teen-agers 
Oil Co. (Available from Standard deale 
per. Illustrated. 16 pages. Free 
This clever and attractive little | 
teen-talk to help convince that safs 
the smartest way The message wa 
the National 


as a public service by 


Safety Council and 


Standard 





You for the aig 


Advertisers in Itirnors Epucation offer ex- 
cellent ideas for the teacher who watches for them. 
Some offer material for which you must write. lf 
you are in a hurry, write directly to the advertiser. 
if you use the convenient coupon below, your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 

127. Packet containing list of 
motels, and guest houses; calendar of sum- 
mer, 1959, events; and train, plane, and 
bus schedules into Atlantic City. (City of 
Atlantic City) 

128. Folders—colorful and descriptive 
with itineraries of cruises to the Orient 
and around the world. (American President 
Lines) 

130. Leaflet showing in full color one 
of Wisconsin’s newest attractions for per- 
sonal or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds) 

131. Brochure on Human Relations 
Workshop at Merida, Yucatan, sponsored 
by the Human Relations Center for Train- 
ing and Research at Saint Louis University. 

132. “The O and W Way” to Raise 
Funds is a brochure of samples of gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group activities. 
(O and W Gift Tie) 

133. Folder describes two 
formal tours of Europe conducted by a 
language professor and his wife. Nine 
countries from Spain to Scandinavia for 
$1095. (Stationwagon Tours) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. What Every Writer Should Know is 
a 24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s, 
and don’t’s for writers. It answers ques- 
tions on how to prepare a manuscript and 
submit it to a publisher and points out 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers. (Ex- 
position Press) 

13. US Trails Map is a colorful 17 in. 
x 22 in. map of historic United States 
trails, depicting events and historic places 
since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete in- 
formation on the graded corrective read- 
ing program. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

28. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high- 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

33. Brochure outlines assistance avail- 
able to persons who have written a manu- 
script and wish to have it published. 
(Greenwich Book Publishers ) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. For 
lower grades. One copy only to elementary 
teachers and principals. (Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. Also 
shorter tours (three to nine weeks). (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

79. Bulletin gives preliminary plans 
of courses for the 1959 summer session of 
the University of Southern California. 

91. France, a 24-page booklet in color, 
has a charming cover, inside illustrations 


hotels, 


small in- 


364 


by well-known French artists; and beau- 
tiful photographs; it contains much in- 
formation on what to see and look for in 
various regions of France. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the one ticket 
that is good for two months of unlimited 
railroad travel in 13 European countries. 
(French National Railroads) 

106. Full-color picture folder, com- 
plete with an 11 in. x 17 in. Washington 
map marked off in 50-mile blocks (one 
hour’s driving time). (Washington State 
Department of Commerce) 

109. Bulletin gives complete details of 


both graduate and undergraduate offerings 
—more than 1000 courses, special work- 


shops, and _ institutes—lectures, concerts, 
many recreational opportunities. (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

110. Information about part-time or 
summer . sales opportunities representing 
Our Wonderful World. (Spencer Press) 

111. Summer Session Bulletin outlines 
courses and special programs planned for 
summer, 1959. (University of Vermont) 

115. Western Summer Tours, a 72-page 
booklet, describes all-expense escorted va- 
tours of the West. Illustrated in 
(Union Pacific Railroad) 

116. Summer School Bulletin 
special emphasis on teacher training. 
Course includes field work at Black Hills 
Science Station in South Dakota; camp 
training program at Long Lake in Eagle 
River area, Wisconsin; as well as the home 
campus of Wheaton College 

117. Brochure contains a 
program for educating elementary teachers. 
Well illustrated, showing student activities 
(National College of Education) 

120. Information on unique group tour 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. Explains 
how a group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons 
can receive free air transportation. (Trans- 


cation 
cole Tr 
show S 


four-point 


ocean Air Lines) 
124. Catalog of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum in- 


Calendar 


15 to 17—Midwest District conference, 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

16 to 18—Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Chicago. 

17 and 18—Illinois Association of School 
Librarians; Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 

17 and 18—Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies; Southern Illinois University. 
18 — Elementary Principals Conference; 
Alton Residence Center, Southern IlIli- 

nois University, Alton. 

18—In-Service Conference for Teachers 
and Administrators: Improvement of 
Reading in the Content Area; North- 
western University, Evanston. 

18—Sectional meetings, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Arlington 
Heights and Carbondale. 

22—McLean County-ISNU Reading Coun- 
cil; YWCA, Bloomington. 

24 and 25—Student Illinois Education As- 
sociation; University of Illinois. 

24 and 25-Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
Bradley University, Peoria. 

25—Business Education Conference; 
versity of Illinois. 

25—Illinois Chapter, American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese; 
Illinois State Normal University 

May 

1 and 2~—Illinois Association of Educa- 
tional secretaries; Moline High School 

1 and 2—Central States Modern Language 

Hotel Statler, St. 


APRIL 


Uni- 


Teachers Association; 
Louis. 

7 and 8—Governor’s Conference on Youth 
and Community Service; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 

7 to 10—North Central Division, Music 
Educators National Conference; Chicago 


cludes courses in art, astronomy, biology, 
geology, govern- 


mathematics, 


chemistry, economics, 
ment, history, literature, 
music, philosophy, physics, and psychology 
(Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11 in. x 14 in. in color—illustrate 
and describe poison ivy, oak, and sumac 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils 
(Ivy Corporation) 
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The story of Standard Oil’s contributions to oil progress through research 
is told to the public in advertisements like this during the year. 


When a boy asks 


“WHY?” 


anything can happen! 


of an engine 








Ever since Bob Hansen was old enough to 
hold a wrench, he has been tinkering with 
machines. Next year his repair shop on his 
driveway at home will disappear because 
Bob, an honor student, is going to college to 
study engineering. 


The efficiency of gasoline and lubricants is improved constantly in Standard 
Oil’s huge automotive laboratory in Whiting, Indiana. Here fuels are 
designed, too, for automobiles that will not be on the street until five 
years from now. Robert W. Boydston, above, is working on a “fuels of 


the future” experiment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


1959 


Skokie, Illinois. 


Bob is one of thousands of American boys 
with a restless curiosity about things 
mechanical. What makes a clock tick? What 
makes a bicycle brake hold? What makes a 
car run? From such curiosity comes the 
mechanical progress that has helped to make 
America great. 

In Standard Oil's big 
automotive laboratory in 
the research center at 
Whiting, Indiana, engi- 
neers are going through a 
similar process every day 
—asking questions and 
finding answers. How do 
fuel additives affect com- 
bustion? How do they 
affect engine deposits? 
How do burning rates 
differ? 

And the questions con- 
tinue outdoors, too. In all 
kinds of weather—hot, 
cold, wet, dry, low barom- 
eter, high barometer 
—different blends of 


This scene can be duplicated thousands of times throughout the country. 
And as long as it goes on, America can be sure of continued progress 
Here Bob Hansen (left) and two friends explore the mechanical wonders 
1933 model 
ter) and Bill Hess. They are all students at Niles Township High School, 


The two other boys are Tony Riccardi (cen- 


gasoline are tried to see what happens under 
what conditions. Fuels are designed in the 
laboratories for experimental engines that 
won't appear in an automobile for five years 
Standard Oil products are under constant 
improvement to give the finest performance 
possible. You get years-ahead quality with 
Standard Oil products 
cost. 

Where does progress start? Does it start 


and at a reasonable 


on the private driveway of a boy's home or 


in a huge research laboratory? Progress 


starts whenever someone asks “Why and 


sets out to find an answer. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 


Perhaps even more than an individual, a 
company must have a healthy respect for 
the future. Many companies, like Standard 
Oil, have large families—tens of thousands 
of people who depend on Standard for their 
livelihood. Progress through research is one 
way of protecting the future of both employ- 
ees and investors and of helping to assure 
economic stability for the communities in 
which they live and work 
_ 
= 
= 
THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 
THROUGH RESEAR( H 
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by american desk 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Instructor's Desk 


¢ 


Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a preview of tomorrow's classroom! 
A complete line of classroom furniture 

in future tense! Dramatically improves present 

working conditions... provides now for 


changing needs of the future! 


IN S. ILL. INOW. ILL. IN NLE. ILL. 
ILLINI W. W. BAILEY CO ATLAS 
suppLy, inc. “- W. BAILEY CO. oun g Equip. 
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